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NEW ORLEANS ADVANCES 


The article about New Orleans (March) 
and its efforts to really live the Christian 
life, by Mr. M. F. Everett, was very inter- 
esting. 

For many years, over thirteen in fact, 
the writer worked among Negroes in that 
metropolitan city along with other Joseph- 
ite Fathers. The article of Mr. Everett 
does not do justice to the priests who laid 
the foundation for many, if not all, of the 
advances made by the Catholic Church 
among Negroes in New Orleans. 

Mr. Everett states that there “is a 
housing project that cares for 13,540 Ne- 
groes and is said to be the largest in the 
U.S. and there were no Catholic facilities 
located there.” On Easter Sunday, 1946, 
I began a mission station there in a mov- 
ing-picture house called the Delta Theater. 

We had then, and still have, religious 
instruction for children attending the pub- 
lic schools. We had, in 1946, long before 
the project was built, a promising parish 
church and school attended by over 300 
children. Today it is much larger. 

Mr. Everett fails to say in his article 
that the Catholic General Hospital that ac- 
cepts Negro Sisters as patients is Charity 
Hospital operated by the State of Louisi- 
ana. The same hospital Sisters operate 
Hotel Dieu, which does not accept Negroes 
whether they are priests or nuns, 

Mr. Everett fails to point out that one 
of our professors in our own Josephite 
High School is a local product of one of 
our Josephite New Orleans parishes and an 
outstanding Negro. He also fails to state 
that we have in our major seminary several 
Negro seminarians from New Orleans 
studying to be Josephite Priests. 

We compliment THE SIGN on its fine 
articles and hope that these corrections to 
this article by Mr. Everett are printed in 
THE SIGN. 

Rev. WitttaM J. Dopp, S.S.J. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 


In regard to the article “New Orleans 
Advances Slowly” (March), my only com- 
ment is that it is refreshing to read about 
the progress being made in regard to the 
segregation problem rather than the usual 
story of cause and effect. 

I agree with Mr. Everett that racial 
segregation as practiced in the United 
States today is against the very nature of 
Christianity. It cannot be reconciled with 
the Christian view of man’s rights. With 
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LUXURY LINERS INDEPENDENCE AND CONSTITUTION 


This summer combine a unique religious and cultural experience with a 
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hours to Rome and St. Peter’s. Other highlights: the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau and the Eucharistic Congress at Munich from July 31 to 
August 7. Reserve your place now on the lovely flagships Constitution and 
Independence. You'll enjoy superb food, and service, spacious air-con- 
ditioned staterooms. Mass is celebrated daily at sea. See your Travel Agent. 
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this in mind, the Catholic Church has 
made valiant strides toward integration, 
The great gap in the supply of schools, 
hospitals, and staffs has been Partially 
bridged through the Church’s efforts. How. 
ever, the article mentioned that the state 
of Louisiana has been defeating the very 
goal men of integrity are working for. . , . 
New Orleans, seated in the deep south, 
seems to be shedding a ray of hope on 
other segregation-torn cities. Mr. Everett 
feels that integration of schools could be ac. 
complished with only accompanying groans 
and grunts. This is a far cry from the 
tears and bloodshed of such incidents as 
Little Rock. The people of New Orleans 
seem nearly ready to give a listening ear to 
the President’s plea for bi-racial confer. 
ences in every city and every community 
of the South. If this could be realized, 
America would be well on its way to curing 
the sickness of white supremacy. 
CAROLE PALM, 
NEW PRAGUE, MINN. 


RECKLESS HOLLYWOOD 


Congratulations to Jerry Cotter for his 
brilliant and timely article “Hollywood 
Goes Reckless.” 

If a change for the better isn’t forth- 
coming soon, John Q. Public can wield the 
most potent weapon of all, and _ that 
weapon is “Boycott!” 

EILEEN M. EGan 
DORCHESTER, Mass. 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT 


I would like to commend you on your 
fine editorial on the First Amendment 
(April). 

As a student of civil liberties, I am 
now studying the Church and State ques- 
tion in class. Having studied the first 
Amendment and its proper meaning in this 
regard, I think it is a shame to see this 
meaning distorted by those who support 
the doctrine of absolute separation of 
Church and State. 

It is also a shame that more Catholics 
do not know their civil rights and do not 
defend their right to educate their children 
in religious schools under the freedom to 
exercise their religion guaranteed by the 
First Amendment. . . . 

Mary ANN SCHRAITH 
MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


I would like to thank you for your 
editorial “The Distorted First Amend- 
ment,” in the April issue of THE SIGN. 
One phrase particularly impressed me 
“, . . some argue that religious schools are 
undemocratic and un-American.” Those 
who use this argument against granting 
government aid to Catholic schools need 
only spend a few hours observing student 
and faculty procedure in such a school.... 
They would see that each class recites the 
“Pledge of Allegiance” immediately after 


morning prayers; that each assembly be- [| 


gins with the singing of the National 
Anthem; that in all classes students are 
taught that loyalty to their country comes 
second only to loyalty to God. 

As a student in a private, Catholic 





high-school, I have been taught that acting 
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Come Along With Us On A Carefree Island Holiday 


CATHOLIC HAWAII TOUR 


Departs from New York or Washington on July 6 
From Chicago on July 7 


20 DAYS ALL EXPENSES PAID $855 
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DEAF MAN PERFECTS 
SMALLEST HEARING AID 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA—(Special)—A remarkable midget hearing aid has 
been perfected by a man who has been hard of hearing for nearly ten years. 
This small aid has no dangling cords or separate transmitting units and 
represents a most unusual idea and design in a product for the hard of hearing. 
It is especially made for those people who can hear but not understand. 
This new hearing instrument provides “ear-level’” hearing with the wearer 
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transmitter located in the wearer’s clothing. 
Due to the use of 4 transistors, the user cost is extremely low and the in- 
strument weighs approximately 44-ounce. It is about the size of a sewing thimble. 
Write to F. R. Lane, Dept. V-606, or call at 1633 Eustis Avenue, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. You will receive full information without any obligation whatever. 
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life in Africa, it does not merely accen. 
tuate the slums. On the other hand, it does 
not only portray the positives. It is an 
objective article. 

I also want to take this opportunity to 
thank the many American families for the 
nice letters they have written to my hus. 
band and me generously inviting us to 
their homes, in response to the article. 
Thanks particularly to the anonymous well. 
wishers who sent us money and to those 
we are unable to write to directly. 

ADA MERE 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


“THE LAST VOYAGE” 


In his review of The Last Voyage 
(April), Mr. Cotter would have done well 
to call attention to a strange omission in 
the film. 

Although many close-ups of people in 
danger of their lives were presented as 
the ship was shown going to its doom, not 
one person (as far as I remember) was 
depicted uttering a prayer. Doesn’t it seem 
incredible that nobody in a situation like 
that would at least say “May God have 
mercy on us!”"? 

Could it be that someone planned it 
that way, or did the director just overlook 
this point? No matter what the reason, 
it certainly detracted from the picture's 
claim to be a realistic drama. 

Rev. ARCHIBALD V. McLees 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHURCH UNITY 


In your April number (p. 65), you carry 
a book review by Fr. Fisher, C.S.P., rela- 
tive to a recent offering by Fr. George 
Tavard. No reflection is intended on your 
fine magazine or even on the reviewer, but 
comment is necessary upon an idea re- 
corded in the review itself. It seems that 
Father Tavard does not approve of the 
“Chair of Unity Octave,” holding it to be 
a superfluous activity. He is a man of many 
singular and pronounced views on a Va- 
riety of subjects; among those views ap- 
pears to be the notion that any idea or 
practice which does not square with his 
individual perspective will have to go. 

This time, we have to sweep aside the 
Providential vocation of an entire religious 
community in the process. To no account 
have five Popes given approval to the 
Octave. three of whom made it the subject 
of public letters explicitly treating of it. 
To no account is the unanimous resolution 
of the Bishops of the United States, the 
blessings of Cardinals, Patriarchs, and 
countless Bishops throughout the world. 
The millions of the faithful who have 
taken part in it under the direction of the 
Bishops have wasted their time! ! ! 

So “superfluous” is the Octave that last 
October 28, our beloved Holy Father di- 
rected a beautiful little letter to the Su- 
perior General of the Society of the Atone- 
ment, which was published everywhere, in 
which he said in part: “We gladly make 
our own the words of our immediate Prede- 
cessor of happy memory, Pope Pius XII, by 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Rose Mary Woods, Vice-President 
Nixon’s confidential secretary. 
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St. John of the Cross, sixteenth- 
century Spanish mystic. Intimate 
portrait of a fascinating saint 
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David Susskind, influential TV 
producer. Two controversial shows 
appraised by critic John Shanley 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


| Can Be Happy Without... 


and ‘some are not. Some are concerned with 

important matters and many are not. Whatever 
they are, we are naturally prone to over-rate their 
importance and the degree of objective evidence on 
which they rest. Here are a few of mine—for bet- 
ter or worse. I can be happy without... 

Those who think that anti-Communism is the 
first and greatest of all the commandments. Or that 
it is like charity and covers a multitude of sins. 

Writers who want an editor to read their manu- 
script while they watch and wait. 

Those who make no distinction between anti- 
Zionism and anti-Semitism. 

Those who read a headline about an extremely 
complicated labor-management dispute, requiring 
long study and a fund of background information 
to understand, and conclude immediately—the union 
is wrong. 

Catholics who contribute little or nothing to 
charity or church collections but complain loudly 
and frequently that priests are always begging for 
money. 

Paul Blanshard and all his works. 

Those who think the National Review is an ex- 
ponent of Catholic social thought. 

Union leaders who look on their jobs as a means 
of enriching themselves rather than an opportunity 
of dedicated service in the interests of their fellow 
workers. 

Zionists who want to involve the U.S. in a boy- 
cott of Arab countries to further Israeli interests. 

Executives who receive a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year or more in salaries and vote themselves 
large, noncontributory pensions and then place all 
the blame for inflation on wages paid the working- 
man. 

The anti-Semitic hate-sheet Common Sense, pub- 
lished at Union, not Union City, N. J. 

Bigots who, like vermin coming out of every hole 
in the floor and crack in the wall, are appearing in 
the light of day, scenting the threat that a Catholic 
might be elected President of the U.S. 

Students who write asking you to supply the 
material they need for a school paper, forgetting 
that researching the material is part of the training. 

Pseudo liberals who fight anti-Semitism but 


S= of our dislikes are based on sound reasons 


haven’t the courage to denounce the mistreatment 
of Arabs and Christians in Israel. 

Bishop James A. Pike of California and his pious 
protestations that he is not anti-Catholic. 





All those who consider anti-Semitism a vice but 
anti-Catholicism a virtue. 

Secularists who, by their false interpretation of 
the First Amendment, are imposing the religion of 
secularism on our public schools. 

Catholics, members of an international organiza- 
tion believing all men brothers with a common 
Father in Heaven, who use the term “internation- 
alist” as if it were a dirty word. 

The POAU (Protestants and Other Americans 
United), the most bigoted and benighted organiza- 
tion in America since the decline of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Eleanor Roosevelt’s pontifications on every sub- 
ject under the sun—including religion—in McCall's 
and her blow-by-blow descriptions of her opinions 
and peregrinations in her column My Day. 

Extreme right-wing columnists in the Catholic 
press who are blithely unaware that there has been 
progress in Catholic thought in the past hundred 
years. 

Those who applaud Protestant opposition to 
legalized gambling but condemn Catholic opposi- 
tion to artificial birth control as “political pressure” 
and “coercion.” 

Protestants who complain of persecution of their 
brethren in Colombia, Spain, and Italy but never 
have a word to say about racial and religious 
bigotry in our own Protestant South, the Union of 
South Africa, or Northern Ireland. 

Those who denounce Spain for association with 
Hitler and Mussolini in World War II, conveniently 
forgetting that at the same time we were clasping the 
bloodstained hand of Joe Stalin and were the allies 
of Communist Russia. 

Children of immigrants (which means all of us, 
except Indians) who seem to believe that Divine 
Providence destined America for themselves ex- 
clusively and try to close the door to new immigrants. 


ters of faith, so the reader is free to accept, 

reject, or modify them. Also to make his own 
list. We all have a right to some dislikes, at least 
if we don’t try to impose them on our neighbors. 


Tenth. alk Get? 


N':: of the above peeves are proposed as mat- 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





Editorials in Pictures and Print 


Evolution Toward Peace 


The Paris Summit meeting appears to offer little hope for 
any startling results in the direction of world peace. It 
seems the most we can hope for is an uneasy agreement on 
a holding action based on the status quo. 

Neither side wants a shooting war. Nuclear stockpiles, 
with all their horrifying possibilities, have helped to create 
the deadlock. Yet, each side is ready to go to war if the 
other side attempts to upset the status quo by force. As 
Charles de Gaulle, whose stature as a statesman appears to 
grow daily, remarked of the Paris meeting, “The fate of 
mankind may be oriented either toward peace or toward 
calamity.” 


What are the possibilities of peaceful coexistence? If war 
can be averted and international tensions quieted down, 
there are hopes in this direction for a gradual but painful 
evolution toward peace. The Soviet peoples do not want 
war. The American people and all peoples of the western 
nations do not want war. The so-called uncommitted 
nations do not want war. Moreover. since Sputnik I roared 
into orbit in October, 1957, Khrushchev has been alternately 
posing as a military master of the world and a prince of 
peace. During the past year, despite periodic rocket rat- 
tling, he has been creating an image of himself as champion 
of world peace. Although he mouths the old passwords of 
“Marxist-Leninist goals” to people behind the Iron Curtain, 
in his trips to Western nations he has put emphasis on 
abandonment of war in favor of political, economic, and 
cultural competition as weapons more suitable for winning 
the world to Communism. 

Granted that Khrushchev is a liar and self-brainwashed 
with Marxist-Leninist ideology, yet he seems really to be- 
lieve that the Marxist philosophy and social system will 
bury the non-Communist states by natural evolution. World 
Marxist Review for March has already opened up a run- 
ning ideological attack on the social teaching of the Catholic 
Church. Soviet philosophers are moving into a war of ideas. 
If Khrushchev will engage in this kind of “war,” then we 
should enter into it with enthusiasm. 


But we should take a hard look at what Khrushchev means 
by “peaceful coexistence.” He warns us, “We advise the 
Capitalists (sic) not to put their noses, or as the Russians 
say, their pig snouts, into the Socialist garden. That is how 
we interpret peaceful coexistence.” For Khrushchev, co- 
existence is a one-way street—with Communists and fellow 
travelers running loose all over western nations with propa- 
ganda—infiltrating and subverting. Only recently, J. Edgar 
Hoover declared: “[Communist Parties] represent an inter- 
locking conspiracy dedicated to the overthrow of all non- 
Communist governments. Communist Parties in non-Com- 
munist countries owe their allegiance only to the Soviet 
Union. In the past year, the Soviet Union has immeasurably 
strengthened its ties with the Communist Party in America.” 
Obviously, any bout with this type of “peaceful competition” 
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should be done with tightened security measures, and, while 
we work for intercommunication between the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. and our own, agreements should be made on 
a quid pro quo basis. 

The Soviets despise indecision and weakness. As Anastas 
Mikoyan said of our late Secretary of State: “Dulles was 
a great statesman. He was a very strong, partisan advocate. 
We like strong men; we do not like uncertain ones. We 
prefer such [strong] people to those who are smooth but 
not intelligent.” 

Apparently, Western leaders have gone to the Paris meet- 
ing with the main hope of easing international tensions in 
order to let social systems evolve more normally. It seems 
too much to hope for at present, to have the Soviets grant 
the nations they control the right of self-determination by 
free elections; to launch the world on a vast disarmament 
program by agreeing to adequate inspection controls. The 
international order is frozen. We should welcome any re- 
laxation that permits peoples to communicate, to know each 
other, to understand each other. 

The way toward peace is still long and hazardous, but 
the goodness in mankind, under the Providence of God, 
will one day triumph over the present impasse. 


Soviet Economic Growth 


Much has been written recently about Soviet economic 
growth. Undoubtedly, it will be an issue in the forthcoming 
political campaign. The main thesis is that the U.S.S.R. is 
forging ahead rapidly, while we are piddling along. Pre- 
sumably it will catch up and eventually surpass us. Re- 
portedly this is what Khrushchev meant when he said that 
they would bury us. 

As a rule, the argument is expressed in terms of statistics. 
It is said that economic growth in the Soviet Union runs at 
an annual rate of 8 per cent. By contrast, we are supposed 
to be crawling at a rate of 2 per cent. If this continues, we 
are told, it will not be long before income levels under 
Communism will be higher than those under our free system. 

The propaganda value of such gains is obvious. Newly 
independent nations are studying more advanced nations to 
find a model which they can imitate. Obviously, the system 
that shows the most rapid growth is likely to be the more 
attractive. Hence, our backwardness is portrayed as aiding 
the growth of the Communist idea. 


Examination of the facts presents a different picture. In the 
first place, the averages cited can be challenged. Various 
renowned authors, such as Colin Clark, have seriously ques- 
tioned the reality of rapid, Soviet economic growth. By con- 
trast, the Federal Reserve System places our rate much higher 
than has been assumed in many arguments. 

It is even more important to look into the realities behind 
averages. Obviously the Soviet Union needs to grow in 
almost every area of economic life. It is so far behind that 
it has few important surpluses in any field. Hence, it has 
every need and incentive for rapid growth. 

On the other hand, there are important segments of our 
economy that are static or declining. They are this way 
because we have all we need for home use and export. 
Obviously, our coal production is declining. So are railroad 
carloadings. Our government authorities would welcome 
sharp declines in most areas of food production. We hardly 
expect rapid growth in the production of table radios or 
ordinary refrigerators (without large freezer units). 

Declines in these fields may pull down averages, but they 
certainly do not indicate a stagnating economy in terms of 
human needs or general welfare. Suppose instead we look 
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| JOHN KIM, of Korea, prepares to leave for Laos as aide to RACISM and Communism were deplored 
"Dr. Tom Dooley. He was sponsored at Notre Dame by Notre by the Pope in his Easter Message 
'@ Dame alumni of New York. It’s his way of saying “Thank you” 
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Berlin crowd West Berlin 
road as they fled new 
Communist repression 
after Easter 
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at areas where we want to grow. In the last decade, certain 
products, such as transistors, antibiotics, television sets, 
plastics, and synthetics, grew at an annual rate of 40 per cent. 

Almost as lusty were air freight, air conditioners. tape 
recorders, and electric shavers. In the puny standard of 
growth (only 20 per cent or more per year) were tractors, 
air passenger miles, electric blankets, rayon and nylon tire 
cord, power lawn mowers, and DDT. These are some of 
the records of the last ten years. 

Ahead of us lie electronic miniaturization, solid con- 
ductors, atomic power, and desalting of sea water. Computers 
are revolutionizing office work. Electric typewriters just re- 
cently came into their own. In a nutshell, we can grow with 
fantastic rapidity in fields that really interest us. 


High Hopes for Graduates 


This June, nearly half a million American students will don 
their caps and gowns, listen to inspiring speeches, receive 
their diplomas, and step off the college ramps into the high- 
ways of the world. Most of them will be swallowed up in 
the world of business. Annually, each American college 
receives hundreds, even thousands, of representatives from 
corporations seeking promising young men and women for 
work as statisticians, cost accountants, auditors, economists, 
quality-control experts, motion-study experts, safety en- 
gineers, personnel men, labor-relations specialists, training 
executives, public-relations men, advertising men, market 
analysts, research consultants, foreign-trade consultants, 
civil engineers, electrical engineers, architects, nuclear ex- 
perts, etc. The list is endless. 

A much smaller number will find their way into the noble 
professions of teaching, law, and medicine Still fewer will 
end up in a life fully dedicated to the service of God in the 
ministry, the priesthood, sisterhood, or brotherhood. 

Some of the 1960 crop of graduates can be written off 
already as nothing more than a liability to society. They 
drifted through college. They never learned to glow with 
any inward vision of life. They never sought anything 
nobler than the momentary gratification of their own whims. 
Now they come forth and will continue to look for an ir- 
responsible life of senseless ease. 

But the average youth is ambitious, enthusiastic, high in 
hope and deep in love, capable of great self-sacrifice when 
he counts the goal worth the cost. He knows where he is 
going and is wholeheartedly dedicated to getting there. 

We live today at the crossroads of history. On one side, 
we hear the agonizing groans of an old order dying. On the 
other, we hear the cries of a new order being born. Our 
age is likely the blackest and brightest in human history; the 
most destructive and the most creative; the most humani- 
tarian and the most barbarous; the most pagan and the most 
religious. What direction the world takes tomorrow depends 
on the rising generation today. 

The times call for great mothers and fathers of families, 
great teachers dedicated to the formation of youth, great 
doctors dedicated to the creation of community health, great 
lawyers dedicated to the triumph of justice. The world needs, 
urgently, great scientists dedicated to learning the truth of 
nature, philosophers learning the truth about mankind, and 
theologians learning the truth about God and the universe. 
We need great writers and poets, great rulers and statesmen. 
great priests and bishops. As Pope Pius XI remarked, “In 
these days it is no longer possible for anyone to be mediocre.” 

Far more than mere technicians and bureaucrats, the world 
sighs for wise men and saints. May the needs and hopes of 
America be richly rewarded in her 1960 harvest of graduates. 
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VIEWS IN BRIEF 


TV Teaching. The picture story “Joys of a TV Teacher” op 
p. 24, is a dramatic example of the evolution of new teach. 
ing methods. But will TV dehumanize education? There jg 
no evidence so far to support this fear. The proper role of 
television in the classroom is as assistant to the teacher, Ty 
is a tool, like a book, in the hands of a teacher. With 
teacher shortages and expanding enrollments facing adminis. 
trators across the country, it seems likely that more schools 
will turn to educational television programs as a source of 
vivid and precise lessons. Modern communications are 
breaking education’s sound and sight barriers. 


The Nice Things in Life. The residents of suburbia are 
being picked on quite a bit these days. Here’s more am 
munition. The suburbs are an artificial and segregated white 
ghetto and provide a poor training ground for children wh 
must go into a multi-racial world where poverty, ignorance, 
and disease are prevalent. This is the view of Dr. John], 
O'Connor, chairman of the new National Catholic Co 
ference for Interracial Justice. If there is, at the same ti 

a religious revival in the suburbs, “it is a purely selfish, selfs 
centered, and completely personal piety, a me-and-God 


religion, with precious little social concern about the oth 
fellow.” 


A Good Idea, Anyway. World Refugee Year is near its 
end. There are 25 million refugees in the world. The House 
grudgingly passed a bill permitting 5,000 refugees in Europe 
to come to the U. S. in the next two years. This punines§ 
makes a mockery of American participation in the Year, 
Congress didn’t care. The public didn’t care. And Catholics, 
who should have a special feeling for refugees, didn’t care, 


Lithuania. The picture of Father Joseph Prunskis and his 
mother on p. 8 brings to mind a statement by a Moscow 
magazine that the Church still holds the loyalty of the 
Lithuanian people and offers strong resistance to the Come 
munists’ efforts to spread atheism. It brings to mind also @ 
Statement of the Pope that, in Lithuania, bishops have beew 
driven from their sees, priests and laity have been imprisoned 
or exiled because of their faith, and the Church’s means 


of spreading and fostering her teaching have, in recent years, 
been attacked. 


Latin America. The Church in Latin America faces @ 
different, but nevertheless serious, problem. About 30 pef 
cent of the Catholics in the world are in Latin America: 
But only about 10 per cent of the Church’s priests are there 
This means there is about one priest to every five thousand 
Catholics—a lower proportion than anywhere else in the 
world. In Africa, for example, there is a priest for every 
1,500 Catholics. These facts about Lithuania (above) and) 
Latin America are a reminder that the Church throughout 
the world needs at least our continued prayers. 


Race, Money, and Freedom. In his Easter message, 
the Pope grieved, not only for the suffering Church, but also 
for “other children of God everywhere who are suffering 
because of race or economic conditions . . . or through 
limitation of their natural and civil rights.’ He urged evefy 
one to Strive to fulfill his obligations in the face of thes 
evils. This involves, the Pope said, “a great sense of fé 
sponsibility, an exercise of moral right, a shrinking from 
compromise, and unqualified sincerity of intention and actié 

hefore both God and men.” i 











Wedding 
‘lears 


y Betty B. Dodendorf 


_ Almost everyone sheds tears at weddings. The reasons may 
‘De as varied as the attendance, but no wedding escapes 
the presence of either the silent type or the full-grown, 
damp tear trickling noiselessly down a cheek. 

_. The mother of the bride cries because of her happiness 
_ and her sadness, because of her hope and her faith. She’s 
happy for her daughter, for the girl who such a short 

time ago was asking permission to wear lipstick on Sundays 
and special days and who today looks like some ethereal 
creature in her beautiful-skirted bridal dress. She’s 

~ gad because she’s human and just a bit selfish in losing her 
daughter, although she and her daughter have been 
planning for this day since her daughter was twelve. 

A bride’s mother cries because of hope—the hope that 

her daughter may always be as happy as she is during the 
wedding ceremony, although she knows this is too much to 
hope for, that life isn’t perfect, that the sad days will 

come. She sheds a tear because of faith—the faith that her 
daughter knows this is the one and only man for her forever. 
A groom’s mother wipes away tears for her son, for this 

man who was a lad only last week it seems. Already she 

has a feeling of love for her son’s bride, but she 

worries a bit that such a young girl can take care of her 

son as well as she has throughout all these years, that she 
can cherish and understand him, that she can 

sympathize with all his problems. She is brave, though, 

as she holds her head erect and tenderly 

offers her son to another woman. 

A father’s tears, most often silent, cause a contraction in 
the throat which is quite painful. The bride’s father has a 
deep sense of loss, because he has handed over his 

tle girl to some man much younger than he. No longer can 
he direct, supervise, commend, or admonish his daughter 
for all the inconsequential happenings of the day or 
week. She won’t be at his dinner table each night; 
she’s a full-grown lady now who will be the woman of her 
own household, beginning her own family. 

The groom’s father feels compassion for his son who is 
taking or. the responsibility of becoming a husband .. . 
and a father, he hopes. Having a grandchild would be 

he wonder of his life, but he ponders the many rocky paths 
young Junior will travel on his way through life. 
Reflecting back twenty-some years to his own wedding day, 
his heart soon smiles upon remembering his own wed- 
ding and how he felt he owned the world that joyous day. 
All grandparents of both the bride and groom are 

happy, although they cry because they feel all weddings 

are sad. Seeing these youngsters married before the 

altar of God makes them realize how old they are 


becoming, how long ago it was when they stood before the 
priest and repeated their vows. They may squeeze 

each other’s hands as they kneel there praying that their 
grandchild will live to see the day his own 

grandchild is married and that they themselves may 

live long enough to see the offspring of this 

marriage and be great-grandparents. 

To the married friends of the bride and groom, their 
own wedding day seems so long ago. The fellows 

realize they haven’t fully instructed the groom on all the 
obligations he is assuming; this pal of theirs is in for 
quite a shock. On the other hand, all the fellows feel it was 
worth their hardships, and they’d do it all over again if 
they had the chance. 

The married girls have no doubts as to the cause of 
their tears. They know the pain of disappointment when 
their husband first forgot an anniversary of some type, 
when they first went to a movie with a bunch of the fellows 
instead of their wife, when they first said they 

wished she could cook like their mothers. Then, the 
married women remember how worried their husbands 
were that time they were sick, the occasions they 

brought a small gift home for no reason at all, the 
glowing pride they observed in their husbands’ faces 
when the new daddies first held their first child. 

For all the others who attend weddings and who 

remain stoic throughout the ceremony with nary a thought 
of a tear, somehow one lone, blessed teardrop sneaks 

out the corner of one eye when the bride carries 

her bouquet and offers it at the Blessed Virgin’s altar, 

As inconspicuously as possible. they take out their 
handkerchiefs and dab away the dampness, 

while the organist accompanies the vocalist in 

one final wedding hymn. 
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In a family circle that once knew love and respect, Nikolai and Galina Kozyrev of 


Moscow suffer taunts of their two eldest sons, who deride parents’ religion 





IDWINTER Mos- 
cow isn’t very invit- 
ing to a Western 
visitor. It is dark and 
' very cold and there are glum looks on 
the people, who don’t seem to know 
how to smile. They are necessarily 
dressed in warm garments, and they 
appear thick and squat. In fur boots 
and high, distinctive hats, the citizens 
stroll through the streets on their day 
off. They tour the Kremlin, Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s tomb, the art galleries. and the 
department stores, such as GUM. Many 
take a moment to buy brightly colored 
flowers from vendors who stand at 
street corners. 

Like others, Nikolai and Galina 
Kozyrev (this is a true story, but real 
names have been changed for fear of 
reprisals) enjoy walking about the city 
on their free day. Always, before re- 
turning to their own home, they stop 
and choose the brightest, freshest 
blooms they can find. 

Kozyrev is a maintenance engineer 
at one of Moscow’s institutes of tech- 
nology. He works six days a week from 
8 a.M. till 6 P.M. and gets Thursdays 
off. His monthly salary is around 1100 
tubles ($110). An ordinary Russian, 
in an ordinary job, living an ordinary 
life in all ways but one—the flowers he 
buys on Thursdays are for the glory of 
God and adornment of his home ikon 
of the Blessed Mother. 

These typical Muscovites live with 
their five children on Gorkogo Street 
which leads out to the Central Airport. 
It is several miles from downtown Mos- 
cow and is one of the few dual high- 
ways leading out of the Red capital. 
In line with the gigantic efforts being 
made to provide better living accom- 
modations for Muscovites, both sides of 
the highway are bordered for several 
miles with new eight- and _ ten-story 
apartment buildings. They provide a 
striking contrast to the drab buildings 
in Moscow’s inner city. 

Each apartment building has its own 
restaurant and shop on the street level, 
creating, intentionally or not, the im- 
pression of a self-sufficient grouping of 
families. In the rear is an inner court- 
yard with slides and swings for young- 
sters. 

The Kozyrevs live in an eighth-floor 
apartment which consists of one large 
room with a separate bathroom, utility 
kitchen, and closet leading off at one 
end. One end of the room is screened 
off and at night acts as a bedroom. The 
living room walls are bare except for 
two framed pictures of Lenin and 
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Khrushchev. In a corner behind the 
entrance door to the apartment, there 
is a small ikon of a typical Byzantine 
Madonna. On a stand before it is a 
small vase of flowers. The living room- 
bedroom combination seems crowded 
with its beds at one end, its heavy look- 
ing dining table, and old-fashioned 
stuffed chairs. The accommodation is 
not much by Western standards, but to 
Kozyrev and his family it means a lot. 

“It is much better than our old apart- 
ment at the back of Pushkina Street,” 
he says. “That had only one room with 
a communal kitchen, bath, and toilet 
on the outside landing. These conven- 
iences were shared by eight other 
families. Now, at least, we have some 
privacy, although the actual living space 
is not much larger.” 

However, the new apartment is 
nothing like the one shown at the Rus- 
sian exhibition in New York last sum- 
mer. I vividly recall the Russian guide 
showing the sample, boasting that Mos- 
cow’s new apartments were all the same 
—living room, bathroom, kitchen, and 
two bedrooms. In Moscow I looked in 
vain for the sample in production. If 
they are being built, they are not yet 
available to the ordinary citizens. 

Galina Kozyrev also has a six-day 
week working at a hotel newsstand for 
which she gets 700 rubles a month 
($70). She starts at 6:30 A.M. and 
finishes around 3:30 p.m. She gets home 
in time to prepare the evening meal for 
the family. Alexei, the eldest boy of 
the family, is nineteen; the second is 
eighteen, the youngest sixteen. There 
are two girls, fourteen and twelve. 


IKOLAI and Galina 

attend the Church 

of St. Louis of 

France, in Moscow. 
Along with three thousand other Latin- 
Rite Catholics, they are permitted Mass, 
the Sacraments, and a resident priest. 
The Kozyrevs are native Russians but 
the majority of Catholics in the Moscow 
parish are of Polish origin. The current 
pastor, Father Vitole Bronitski, is a 
Pole. In addition to the regular parish- 
ioners, some fifty to sixty members of 
the various foreign diplomatic corps at- 
tend the church. 

The only other Catholic church in 
Moscow is the chapel of Our Lady of 
Hope. It is in the Sadovaya Samotech- 
naya Street apartment of Assumptionist 
Father Louis Dion, chaplain to Ameri- 
cans in Moscow. Father Dion has no 
official contact with Moscow Catholics. 

Outside of Moscow, most Catholics 
have little to sustain them in their Faith. 
Mass is available occasionally in Len- 
ingrad and Kiev. Some churches are 
open in Vilna, the annexed capital of 


Lithuania, in Riga, Latvia, and Tiflis, 
Georgia. 

According to information given me in 
Moscow, there are more than 1200 
Catholic churches open in the Soviet 
Union. When the figure is broken down, 
however, one finds that more than half 
of them are located in Lithuania, and 
almost all the other half in the Ukraine. 
Three are listed in Latvia. Indeed it is 
the Catholic Bishop of the Latvian City 
of Riga who comes to Moscow for Con- 
firmation at St. Louis Church. For most 
of Russia’s 220 million inhabitants, the 
Catholic Church is becoming a memory. 

It almost became a memory for 
Nikolai Kozyrev. Baptized at the 
Church of St. Louis, he grew up in the 
Revolution and lost his Faith, only to 
find it again after years of despair. 
Kozyrev is representative of millions of 
middle-aged Russians who have become 
disillusioned with the alleged fruits of 
atheistic Communism and who seek the 
peace and contentment of a curbed, but 
still intensely important, religious ex- 
pression in life. He observes: 


ce ESPITE a general 
absence of churches 
and priests, more and 


more, people are 
turning to God, although many pub- 
licly repudiate Him. There are a lot of 
secret Christians—men and women who 
publicly worship the State and privately 
pray to God for deliverance. Don’t 
condemn all of them as atheists.” 

Nikolai and Galina Kozyrev have 
intimate knowledge of atheism. Their 
children were all baptized at St. Louis 
Church and until they reached the age 
of ten they went regularly to Mass and 
the Sacraments. Then they were initi- 
ated as members of the Komsomol—the 
party youth movement—and. one by 
one, they have fallen away from their 
religious duties and now openly con- 
demn their mother and father’s practice 
of the Faith. Of all the bitter pills the 
parents have had to swallow, this has 
been the hardest. 

Kozyrev cannot remember too much 
of the first years of the Revolution. He 
knows only that they took his father 
away—they said he was mixed up with 
some kind of plot—and he never saw 
him again. His mother struggled to keep 
the rest of the family together. But it 
was too much for her and she died 
when he was thirteen. He and his 
brothers were sent to a state school until 
they were old enough to earn their own 
living. It was during this period that 
Kozyrev gave up the practice of his 
religion. It wasn’t very hard since there 
were no priests and no church, and 
atheistic Communism was the order of 
the day. Furthermore, the regime did 
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not permit any form of religious ex- 
pression. 

During World War II, Nikolai Kozy- 
rev survived several campaigns but his 
two brothers were killed at the front. 
And it was during the war that he first 
returned to the practice of prayer. 

“Stalin had eased the antireligious 
restrictions in an effort to boost the 
morale of both the citizenry and the 
servicemen,” he recalls. “Many Ortho- 
dox chaplains visited my unit and oc- 
casionally a Latin-Rite priest arrived.” 

Kozyrev recalls how he went to con- 
fession for the first time in fifteen years, 
but never saw a priest again at the front. 
When the victory had been won, the 
state again clamped down on public 
manifestation of religion and it took a 
lot of courage to be seen going to 
church. 

“Certainly those with good jobs and 
official positions within the Party find it 
healthier to remain atheists today. And 
if there is any possible chance of promo- 
tion, either at work or in the Party, then 
churchgoing isn’t the way to get it.” 

In 1940, Nikolai Kozyrev married 
Galina. It was a civil ceremony, since 
he had a good job in a factory and 
couldn’t risk having the blessing of the 
Church, despite Galina’s wishes. It was 





1950 before he found his way back to 
the full practice of the Catholic Faith. 

Kozyrev claims his wife’s prayers, as 
well as their economic circumstances, 
influenced his return to God. She had 
never given up her faith, even though 
it had meant ridicule and ostracism. 


ALINA had insisted 

that the children be 

baptized and_ she 

tried to teach them 
catechism. But their joy at Nikolai’s 
return to the faith was marred three 
years later when their eldest son, then 
twelve, became a Komsomol activist 
and publicly derided the piety of his 
parents. And this was only the begin- 
ning. The next two boys also joined the 
youth movement and quit going to 
church. 

There was some hope that the daugh- 
ters, at least, would follow the example 
of their parents. However, the older of 
the two girls ceased attending Mass and 
the Sacraments two years ago. 

“We fought hard but the Communists 
have won out,” Kozyrev says. “Our 


twelve-year-old girl still attends Mass 
and the Sacraments. But for how long 
is anyone’s guess. Please don’t imagine 
youngsters are 


that all lost to the 





Church. Many parents have done a bet. 
ter job than we have. Christianity wil] 
never die in Russia. God will see to 
that.” 

In all fairness to the Kozyrevs, the 
State has all the advantages in relation 
to the education of the children. From 
eight to eighteen, the youngsters are 
under constant schooling of Communist 
officials. Every working hour is utilized 
by school officials to indoctrinate the 
children to the importance of the State 
and the Communist Party system. 
Family life is only important if it leads 
to Communist families. 

Another problem for the Kozyreys 
and their fellow parishioners at the 
Church of St. Louis is that there are no 
up-to-date missals or Bibles available, 
Occasionally a Polish or Lithuanian 
missal can be smuggled in, but it costs 
a lot to get them. There is no Catholic 
press at any time and therefore no Cath- 
olic news which isn’t already tainted by 
the Communist propagandists. This 
sense of isolation from the rest of the 
world’s Catholics makes the Muscovite 
Catholic apostolate a burdening activity, 

Galina Kozyrev explains that she per- 
sonally taught the children their cate- 
chism at home. “Only atheism is taught 
in the schools. References to religion 
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BY WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 





N THE CHINESE 

written language, the 

same character which 

stands for opportunity 
carries a second possible meaning: 
danger. A similar observation can be 
made of the tactics which the United 
States, in 1959, began to employ in the 
cold war with the Soviet Union. 

These tactics include exchanges of 
visits between high political personalities 
and acceptance of the principle of high- 
evel conversations and negotiation at a 
summit meeting. We have just witnessed 
the latest summit, and in a few short 
weeks President Eisenhower will be fly- 
ing to Moscow, to return Khrushchev’s 
visit here last year. 

Not only the top leaders are journey- 
ing back and forth. We are now wit- 
nessing a host of reciprocal visits of 
American and Soviet groups of engi- 
neers, experts in agriculture, housing, 
and other fields, professors, and _ stu- 
dents. 

These new methods of the U:S. are 
in response to certain tactical changes 
(not long-range objectives) adopted by 
the Soviet rulers since the death of 
Stalin in March, 1953. 

After the war, Stalin almost com- 
pletely sealed off the Soviet Union from 
contact with Western countries. The 
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in relation to history or science are 
derogatory. Every effort is made to 
destroy the effects of religious instruc- 
tion in the home. An example of this 
is our son Alexei. Soon after he joined 
the Komsomol he insisted that we take 
down the crucifix and an ikon from the 
walls of our apartment.” 

Now, Alexei is so imbued with the 
spirit of Communism that he has a 
passionate hatred of anything Western. 

Kozyrev told me of Alexei’s constant 
vilification of the Catholic and Ortho- 
dox priesthood. “My son takes special 
delight in reading aloud news items 
from Pravda or Izvestia, which dis- 
parage the priesthood and the Church,” 
he says. 

There was, for example, the famous 
case last December of the Orthodox 
bishop who was publicly castigated for 
alleged immorality—all disclosed to the 
newspaper by a “former Christian” 
youth who joined the Communist Party 
“out of disgust.” The item emblazoned 
the pages of the Soviet newspapers. It 
is this type of attack which saddens 
Nikolai and his wife and leads to many 
family quarrels in which the parents are 
often pitted against their children. 

But there’s a bright and encouraging 
side to the elder Kozyrevs’ life. When- 


ever they feel despondent they think of 
a certain Lithuanian couple who had 
been deported to Siberia after World 
War II. Early last year, this couple 
came to the Soviet capital on one of 
the official Intourist tours after saving 
enough from their meager earnings for 
the passage. Their official itinerary in- 
cluded the Kremlin, art galleries, GUM 
department store, various Orthodox 
monasteries now relegated to museums, 
the Bolshoi Theatre, and the famous 
Puppet Theatre. 


NKNOWN to their 

companion tourists, 

the couple had an- 

other place on their 
itinerary —the Catholic church in 
Moscow. They managed to separate 
from the main party and went search- 
ing for the priest at the Church of St. 
Louis. They had been unable to hear 
Mass or to receive the Sacraments for 
more than ten years. But their Faith 
was strong—the secret purpose of their 
Moscow visit was to go to Confession 
and to receive Communion. 

The Lithuanian couple panicked 
when they discovered the priest was 
cut. They were due to return to Siberia 

(Continued on page 64) 
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GERARD E. SHERRY, managing editor of 
the Catholic Review, Baltimore, included 
Moscow in a European fact-finding tour. 
WILLIAM H. CHAMBERLIN, an authority 
on the Soviet Union, has made many trips 
to Western and Central Europe since 
World War Il. His book is The 
Evolution of a Conservative (Regnery) 
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few foreigners who were allowed to 
live in Russia, mostly diplomats and 
journalists, were placed under close 
police surveillance. Laws against giving 
information to foreigners were so 
stringent that it could have been in- 
terpreted as a crime to tell a foreigner 
the time of day. Intensive and some- 
times downright ludicrous propaganda 
was launched, claiming that Russians 
had been “first” in almost every im- 
portant invention and _ scientific dis- 
covery. 

“Cosmopolitanism” and “kowtowing 
to the West” became major sins for 
the Soviet citizen. Soviet authorities 
forbade marriages between Russians and 
foreigners. A number of Russian 
women who had married Englishmen 
during the war were forbidden to leave 
Russia to join their husbands. To keep 
the Soviet empire under isolated con- 
trol, the paranoiac Stalin terrorized even 


his closest associates and lieutenants 
within the Party. 
Some of these extreme restrictive 


measures were discarded or relaxed 
after Stalin’s death. The Soviet Union, 
to be sure, retained many features of 
a police state. Moscow remained the 
only large capital in Europe where 
no foreign newspapers, except for a 
few old copies of Communist publica- 





tions, could be purchased. Foreign 
journalists continued to fight losing bat- 
tles with the censorship. In many ways, 
direct contacts between foreign visitors 
and Russians were made difficult. In 
Moscow, for instance, there was no 
easily accessible telephone book. Un- 
less he possessed a good knowledge of 
Russian and a considerable stock of 
initiative and perseverance, the foreign 
tourist was pretty much in the hands of 
Intourist and its guides. 

There have been appreciable relax- 
ations. Diplomats have been freed 
from cruder forms of police spying. 
Foreign tourists are again admitted. 
Russian scholars and scientists are al- 
lowed to attend international confer- 
ences, and some such conferences have 
been held in the Soviet Union. Soviet 
citizens are no longer panic-stricken by 
a casual meeting with a foreigner. 

Most striking during the past year 
has been the exchange of visits between 
high political figures, with Mikoyan and 
Kozlov preceding Khrushchev in 
America and Vice-President Nixon and 
two politically prominent Democrats, 
Adlai Stevenson and Averill Harriman, 
visiting the Soviet Union. 

Khruschchev has been urging “cul- 
tural exchange” and beating the drums 
for “peace and friendship.” It is ob- 


vious that there is a strong element of 
the phony in this slogan. Khrushchev 
wants to create in the U. S. an at- 
mosphere of complacent relaxation, of 
belief that the cold war is ended. At 
the same time, he persists in policies 
of oppressing foreign peoples and pro- 
moting subversion outside the Soviet 
borders. 

But however hypocritical the Soviet 
dictator may be in calling for peace 
and friendship (occasionally varying 
this note by boasts of his ability to wipe 
all his opponents off the face of the 
earth), yet the slogan may ultimately 
prove a boomerang in its psychological 
effect on the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 


RAVDA has hinted 

that cultural inter- 

change has had an 

undesirable impact 
on hitherto isolated Russians. There is 
no reason to doubt the sincere desire of 
Russian people for peace. Their suffer- 
ings and casualties, military and civilian, 
in the last war were probably the high- 
est of any country involved. If their 
ruler tells them that there is a prospect 
of relaxing international tension, that 
President Eisenhower desires peace, it 
may not be so easy to instill again the 
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idea of America as a land of blood- 
thirsty, war-mongering imperialists. 

The ringing down of the iron cur- 
tain on the Soviet Union after the war 
was not a mere caprice of a suspicious 
despot. There was method in Stalin’s 
madness. It was arguable that a good 
many Soviet citizens would believe these 
myths if the Russians could be com- 
pletely cut off from the West and given 
a constant propaganda diet represent- 
ing Soviet citizens as marching vic- 
toriously to Communism while the West 
was plagued with strikes, unemploy- 
ment, racial antagonisms, and great 
extremes of wealth and poverty. During 
the great depression of 1929-33, I 
found evidence in the Soviet Union 
that the employment of this method 
could achieve limited success with 
simple-minded people. 


HRUSHCHEV has 
not ventured to lift 
the iron curtain. He 
knows this would 
be too great a risk. But he has opened 
a few peepholes. And, from his view- 
point, this is not without danger. 

Consider the reopening of tourist 
travel. What is most eloquent about 
American and West European visitors 
is not what they say, but how they look, 
the cut of their clothes, the quality of 
their shoes, the simple little gadgets 
which they bring with them. These 
things are quickly noticed by the Rus- 
sians and point up the still generally 
drab and shoddy quality of Soviet con- 
sumer goods. 

Nor are all the aspirations of the 
Soviet citizens along material lines. 
There is general agreement among re- 
cent visitors to the Soviet Union that 
there is a very keen curiosity, especially 
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Smiles are an accepted part of diplomatic encounters; their danger is in producing a feeling of security 


among the younger and more educated 
Russians, about what is happening in 
the West, about new trends in literature, 
music and art, about a whole way of 
life from which they have been deliber- 
ately isolated. 

This is where the element of oppor- 
tunity for the United States comes in. 
We have definitely more to gain than 
to lose from expansion of contact with 
the Soviet peoples, even though these 
contacts will certainly be limited and 
rigged by the Soviet authorities. Soviet 
visitors to the United States are almost 
certain to be more surprised by what 
they find than American visitors to 
Russia. 

Moreover, the propaganda pattern 
which the Soviet Government tries to 
impose on its subjects is riddled with 
inconsistencies which do not stand up 
well under the exposure of closer con- 
tact with the outside world. In this 
connection there are considerable op- 
portunities for our broadcasts in Rus- 
sian. 

The Soviet Government has expended 
a good deal of money and technical 
ingenuity in trying to jam foreign broad- 
casts. Since Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States, this practice has been 
relaxed as regards Voice of America 
broadcasts, but with certain selective 
exceptions. News broadcasts about Red 
Chinese-Indian clashes and about Soviet 
relations with Communist China are 
given the jamming treatment. 

The broadcasts of the Committee 
for Liberation are more critical and out- 
spoken than those of the Voice of 
America and are still subjected to jam- 
ming. However, there has been a good 
deal of evidence that these broadcasts 
are heard in Russia, the degree of 
clearness in the reception varying with 
time and place. 


Soviet spokesmen parrot cries of 
“peace” and “disarmament” and pro- 
fess to believe that the cold war is over 
—but without making the slightest con- 
tribution toward the achievement of 
these ends. There has been no move 
on the Soviet side to make possible the 
reunion of Germany in freedom, to 
implement the rigorous inspection with- 
out which a disarmament agreement 
could be a very dangerous trap, or to 
extend freedom to the satellite countries 
of Eastern Europe. 


HRUSHCHEV and 

his lieutenants call 

frequently for “cul- 

tural exchange.” But 
they conduct massive book-burning op- 
erations when the United States or 
Great Britain opens a library exhibition 
in Moscow. 

At an exhibition of books from the 
United States at the big Moscow ex- 
position last summer, Soviet thought- 
controllers went over the books with a 
fine-tooth comb, eliminating not only 
all books which seemed to contain 
criticism of the Soviet Union, but some 
that seemed quite neutral and nonpo- 
litical, and at least one, The Long 
March, by Simone de Beauvoir, that 
was extravagant in its praise of the 
Chinese Reds. Last November, in Mos- 
cow, the exposition of British books 
and magazines underwent similar treat- 
ment. 

They will not have foreign news- 
papers sold in Moscow. Their idea of 
cultural interchange is to have official 
delegations meet and praise the abstract 
ideas of peace and friendship. The last 
thing they would want is a spontaneous 
meeting of Soviet citizens and foreigners 
from Western countries, where the 
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Moiseyev dancers catch on quickly to an American custom 


causes of the cold war could be frankly 
threshed out. 

Yet, there is a fund of desire on the 
part of Soviet young people, especially 
the educated, to learn more about the 
West. This mood is reflected in one 
of the latest humorous stories which has 
come out of the Soviet Union. A Soviet 
professor is giving his class a glowing 
picture of the various planets and other 
destinations in outer space which Soviet 
citizens may hope to visit as a result of 
their country’s rocket achievements. He 
is interrupted by a timid inquiry from 
one of the students: “Yes, Professor, 
but when will we be allowed to visit 
Vienna?” 

There exists another contradiction in 
the propaganda image of the United 
States held up to Soviet public opinion. 
On the one hand, there is a dark picture 
of America suffering from all the ills 
of capitalism, its workers simultaneously 
victims of unemployment and inflation. 
On the other hand, the Soviet leaders 
continue to demand hard work and 
sacrifices so that Russia may “catch up 
with” America. 

Obviously, our opportunities lie 
mainly along the line, not of converting 
the Soviet leaders, but of driving wedges 
between them and the people they rule; 
of giving the Soviet peoples a more 
accurate view of the West and trying to 
stimulate in them moods that may serve 
as a brake on the ambitious designs 
laid down in Communist dogma. 

What of the dangers to us? For there 
must be dangers for the free peoples 
in this new method of conducting the 
cold war, or Khrushchev would not be 
giving it a trial. 

The greatest danger is that Americans 
and other Western peoples will be lulled 





into believing that the cold war is over, 
that there is no longer any need for con- 
stant vigilance, preparedness, and readi- 
ness to make sacrifices in the face of 
the constant military and ideological 
threat of imperialist Communism. One 
can sense something of this spirit of 
let down, of wishful thinking, in the 
United States; one could also feel it in 
a trip to a number of West European 
countries last summer and autumn. 


HREE ~ examples 

illustrate this point: 

The international 

organization of writ- 

ers, known as the PEN Club, at its 
Congress, in Frankfurt, Germany, last 
summer, voted to read in Hungarian 
representatives. This, despite the facts 
that the PEN Charter strongly empha- 
sizes freedom of speech and expression 
and every Hungarian writer who prac- 
tices these ideals is in exile, in jail, or 
dead. In an attempt to justify this ac- 
tion, PEN spokesmen suggested that the 
Moscow puppets now ruling Hungary 
might release some imprisoned writers 
in response to this appeasement gesture. 
The request for clemency was turned 
down and PEN gained only dishonor. 

Shortly before Khrushchev’s visit to 
the United States, an Englishman named 
Anthony Amery, in a letter to the New 
York Times of August 9, undertook to 
admonish Americans: 

“By all possible means, for goodness’ 
sake, prevent any brainless individuals 
from parading with inane placards... 
If Khrushchev should speak to an 
American workman, make sure he won’t 
reply with ‘murderer,’ ‘blood bath’ or 
‘captive nations.’ ” 

Although Mr. Amery said he spent 





three months in the United States, he 
must have obtained a very false im- 
pression of this country if he believed 
that Americans could be dissuaded from 
speaking their honest opinions by some 
faceless, supreme authority. 

Then, after the Khrushchev visit to 
America had been announced, Fritz 
Barsig, press chief of the German So- 
cial Democratic Party, put out a state- 
ment urging the Bonn Government to 
fall into the bear trap known as the 
Rapacki Plan. Under this scheme, the 
German Federal Republic and the allied 
troops stationed on German territory 
would renounce nuclear weapons. A 
show of parity is provided by also hav- 
ing the East Germans, the Poles, Czechs, 
and Hungarians give up such weapons. 
The joker here is that Khrushchev would 
never trust his satellites with such 
weapons. The effect of the acceptance 
of the Rapacki Plan would be to tip 
the balance of military strength in 
Europe decisively against the West. 

This is especially true as regards 
Great Britain. Government spokesmen, 
in private talks, seem firm enough in 
repudiating any designs of appeasement, 
of letting down the German government 
of Chancellor Adenauer and the two 
and a half million people of West Ber- 
lin in the face of Khrushchev’s threats 
and pressures. But in some press com- 
ment and private conversations one 
often felt a mood of impatience with 
Chanceller Adenauer as “too inflexible” 
in his insistence that the right of the 
Western powers to remain in Berlin 
and the liberties of the people of Berlin 
be maintained unimpaired, that there 
be no dealing with the Red Quisling 
administration of the Soviet Zone in 
Germany. 


EMORIES in free 

countries are too 

short. If Khrush- 

chev in his visit to 
America put on a good show and 
posed as a benevolent uncle, too many 
Americans were inclined to forget his 
merciless purges in the Ukraine and his 
primary responsibility, of which he re- 
cently boasted, for the massacre of 
Budapest. 

The numbers of books that have been 
published, exposing the theories, the 
methods, and the bloody record of in- 
ternational Communism would fill a 
pretty large library. Yet, somehow 

(Continued on page 65) 
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jobs in Washington and 
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Rose Mary Woods talks to a congressman who wants to see the Vice- 
President “right away.” She acts as buffer for the “boss” 





EHIND an unmarked door in a 
cluttered office hidden away in 
the dank basement of the United 
States Capitol sits a pretty, slen- 
der, red-haired woman who occupies 
one of the most tension-producing posi- 
tions in government. This is Rose Mary 
Woods, executive secretary of Vice- 
President Nixon. She almost always 
appears cool, smiling, and relaxed, al- 
though she a she is “hot-headed 
Irish” by naffre. As confidante to a 
controversial personage, she is one of 
the most sought-after women in Wash- 
ington. If Nixon should become Presi- 
dent, she will become one of the most 
influential women in the country. 

The White House, where Miss Woods 
would succeed to more elegant quarters, 
is almost visible through a large window 
which looks out on the Washington 
Monument a mile away. But she has no 
time to day-dream or enjoy the view. 

On her desk are seven telephones, two 
of which have unlisted numbers, plus an 
“inter-com” on which Nixon buzzes her 
frequently from his office near the 
Senate chamber two floors above. Stuck 
to her desk lamp are dozens of pink 
memo slips reminding her of things to 
tell “the boss” or chores he has assigned 
her. On her left are a typewriter and 
recording machine. Behind her is a safe 
containing classified documents sent to 
the Vice-President from government 
agencies. 

Calls from Senators, Cabinet mem- 
bers and White House officials desiring 





Nixon dictates a speech to Miss Woods 
in the living room of his home 


to speak with Nixon come through 
“Rose.” Political leaders and other 
friends of Nixon call her with advice 
to offer or favors to ask. She sees the 
Vice-President approximately ten times 
a day, more than any other person, and 
is the surest transmittal belt for bring- 
ing something to his attention. 

“An executive secretary is a souped- 
up confidential secretary who does a 
little bit of everything,’ Miss Woods 
explains. On campaign trips, she flies 
with a typewriter strapped on a table 
across her lap so she can type without 
interruption during landings, take-offs, 
thunderstorms, and rough air. She has 
traveled all over the globe and has taken 
notes at Nixon’s side during all the 
dramatic episodes of his eventful career 
since 1950. 

It has been a long jump indeed for 
a small-town girl from Ohio; in fact, 
few if any secretaries outside the White 
House have lived with so much day-to- 
day excitement and met so many VIP’s. 

White House and Capitol Hill oper- 
ators know where Miss Woods can be 
reached at any hour of the day or night, 
because she is one person who always 
knows where the Vice-President is. She 
has been called to action during each of 
President Eisenhower’s three illnesses. 

For example, late on Saturday after- 
noon, September 24, 1955, she was 
attending a wedding reception in a 
Washington hotel when Nixon tele- 
phoned her that Ike had had a heart 
attack. Nixon asked her to make some 


calls quickly, so she installed herself in 
a pay phone in the hotel lobby and be- 
gan dialing. Later on, she kept a dinner 
date at the home of friends, after noti- 
fying the government operators to refer 
calls for the Vice-President there. 

Her hosts postponed the dinner for 
two hours in the vain hope that their 
telephone might stop ringing. Miss 
Woods never did get to the dinner table, 
and she ended the night with one hour’s 
sleep. The calls continued through the 
night—from friends wanting to give 
Nixon some advice and strangers anx- 
ious to express their concern. 

“An awful lot of tremendous ex- 
periences have been crowded into a 
short time,” Miss Woods says, “and I’ve 
learned one thing: all you can do is 
learn to be calm and do your best with- 
out any wasted effort. Oddly, I’ve never 
once felt during the three presidential 
illnesses that the President would not 
pull through. I do want Mr. Nixon to 
be President, but I want him to be 
elected.” 

Miss Woods is the nearest thing to an 
irreplaceable person on the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s staff. Others have bogged down 
with nervous reactions while trying to 
do her work when she was sick. Until 
recent years, she performed all the func- 
tions which are now handled by four 
different persons on Nixon’s expanded 
staff. 

She has been isolated in the Capitol 
basement so that she will be free of 
callers demanding to see the Vice-Presi- 


Sandwiched between the Nixons on a ride to the airport, Rose 
gets last-minute briefing on reports and documents 
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dent and thus remain instantly available 
to him at all times. Routine mail, phone 
calls, and visitors go to Nixon’s larger 
suite in the old Senate Office Building 
where she formerly presided. When on 
Capitol Hill, Nixon himself occupies 
either the formal office for the Vice- 
President, just off the Senate chamber, 
or his more private office, P-53, just off 
the main corridor of the Capitol. 

Miss Woods shares her three-room 
executive hideaway with five secretaries 
who assist her and with Air Force Major 
James D. Hughes, the Vice-President’s 
military aide. She begins her day at 
7 A.M. by reading Nixon’s most personal 
mail. At 7:30 she is joined by Hughes; 
Herbert Klein, the press secretary; and 
Robert Finch, the administrative as- 
sistant. They discuss Nixon’s tentative 
future schedule and which of the scores 
of new invitations to speak might fit 
into it. (Nixon receives a couple of 
thousand speaking requests a month; 
six members of his twenty-five-man staff 
concern themselves solely with compos- 
ing regretful replies. ) 

At 11:30, on a typical day, after he 
has had a Cabinet, a National Security 
Council, or Legislative leaders’ meeting 
early in the morning, Nixon poses for 
one or two picture-and-handshake cere- 
monies with, say, a Boy Scout leader or 
a Congressman with a beauty queen 
from his district. Then, if he has no 
luncheon appointment, he retires to 
P-53 with Miss Woods and perhaps 
Finch and Klein. While munching a 
sandwich, he dictates rapid-fire memos 
for the guidance of certain staff mem- 
bers. Then they go over (1) the morn- 
ing telephone calls and return those 
which time allows; (2) the requests for 
appearances; and (3) the travel plans 
roughed out at the 7:30 conference. 


OR THE Vice-President, no two 

days are ever alike, and his execu- 
tive secretary customarily does not 
return to her Connecticut Avenue apart- 
ment until evening. Often she is carrying 
a full briefcase and is accompanied by 
another secretary, to whom she will 
dictate answers for mail which comes 
to her. Then, once the Nixon offices 
are closed for the night, she can expect 
some calls to be relayed from strangers 
anxious to unburden themselves to the 
Vice-President. It is her chore to ex- 
plain tactfully that they can’t. 

Miss Woods has taken dictation just 
about everywhere—in cars, in the air, 
aboard boats, and following “the boss” 
at a trot as he hurries down Capitol 
corridors. When he was summoned to 
his dying father’s bedside during the 
1956 Republican convention in San 
Francisco, Nixon picked up Miss Woods 
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in his limousine and dictated a rough 
draft of his re-nomination acceptance 
speech as they careened to the airport 
behind motorcycle police. 

Ordinarily, he writes in pencil, on 
yellow, legal-sized paper, an outline of 
his ideas for a speech, then dictates the 
rough draft either to Miss Woods or to 
a recording machine. When she returns 
a typewritten draft, he begins editing, 
cutting, and re-writing, or, rather, re- 
dictating. He reclines in a chair, with 
his feet up and at right angles to his 
secretary. But he often looks up to get 
her reactions or ask what she and some 
other staff member thought of it. 

Observers have marveled at the “in- 
stant communication” between Nixon 
and Miss Woods when they are work- 
ing at top speed. One calls it an “al- 
most telepathic relationship. Often, she 
knows what’s on his mind before he has 
half-finished the sentence.” 

In handling all the Vice-President’s 
most personal contacts, Miss Woods oc- 
casionally concludes that he is being 
treated unfairly. Once, when she felt 
that a powerful Republican state chair- 
man had “undercut” her boss, she called 
the leader into a hotel room and pro- 
ceeded to bawl him out. Nixon aides 
who overheard the dressing-down were 
delighted because they felt it was de- 
served—but wouldn’t have dared try it. 

“If women have strong feelings, they 
have a harder time concealing them,” 
she explains. “That’s why I don’t forget 
it when someone hasn’t been loyal to 
the boss. I say to myself, ‘I'll watch 
that one!’ Maybe it’s not Christian to 
hold a grudge, but I can’t help it even 
though the boss usually forgets it. 

“Frankly, I don’t see why he doesn’t 
get angry more often. Anyone worth 
his salt has a temper, and he’s certainly 
got one, but he controls it instead of 
letting it control him.” 

Miss Woods says she inherited her 
temper from her father, Thomas M. 
Woods, ‘a hot-headed Irishman” now 
eighty-three years old. Her mother, born 
a Maley, is also of Irish descent and 


Catholic. Rose was born and raised in 
Sebring (pop. 4,500), Ohio. She has 
two brothers and two sisters. It was a 


family of Democrats, but she has long 
since converted them into Nixonites., 
Rose took a commercial course in 
high school and won a prize for being 
the best all-around commercial student. 
At that time, she could take shorthand 
at the rate of 150 words a minute. 





Afterward, she became a secretary fo 
the local pottery company. In March 
1943, she joined her sister, Ruth, jp 
Washington, D. C., and became a typiy 
for the Office of Censorship. On Vp. 
Day, she transferred to the Internationa 
Training Administration, which placeg f 
promising young foreigners in varioys } 
industries for training. 

In July, 1947, Miss Woods was hired 
by a special House committee being 
formed under Christian A. Herter, then 
a Massachusetts Congressman and now 
Secretary of State. The following spring 
she met Pat Nixon at a party given by 
Herter and was impressed with “how 
nice and friendly she was.” The Nixon; 
drove her home after the party. 


HEN Nixon was elected to the Sen. 
ate two years later, he checked up 
on Miss Woods’ competence through 
Herter and offered her a job. She 
thought it over for a full month. After 
all, she mused, she had never been to 
the state Nixon represented, had no 
knowledge of politics, and might prove 
unsuited to the work. However, her 
friends on Capitol Hill advised her that } 
Nixon was “a bright young man who's 
going places.”” She decided to go along. 
Miss Woods watched the Republican 
National Convention of 1952 on a tele- 
vision set in the Senate Office Building. 
When she saw her boss unexpectedly 
turn up on the screen as the vice-presi- 
dential candidate, she wept. 

“It’s such a waste,” she told a girl 
friend. “He’s so young. Why do they 
want to make him a nothing? They’re 
going to bury him in the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s office.” 

Ironically, there has scarcely been a 
single dull moment in her job since. 
One of the high points was Nixon's} 
terrifying visit to Caracas, Venezuela, 
in May, 1958. The Nixon entourage 
was moving nervously through stone- 
casting mobs worked up to a frenzy by 
Communist agitators. 

“That’s one time I really prayed,” she 
relates. “I was in the last car of the 
nine-car motorcade with two other 
members of our party. We could see 
ahead that some cars had dents in them, 
but no windows had been hit. The heat 
was terrible that day. We had shut the 
windows at the airport just in time to 
miss a tomato, but it had become ‘0 |}, 
stifling we opened one window just a 
bit to get air. So we got the whole 
benefit of the tear gas the moment the 
motorcade slowed down. 

“T said to myself, ‘I’m not going to let 
those people see me crying.’ I put on 
my dark glasses and this may have saved 
my eyes from being cut badly when the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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John of 
the Cross 


SPANISH MYSTIC 


MY FAVORITE SAINT e BY ROBERT DONNER 


There are certain saints for whom we see a nearly universal love 
and admiration, such as Francis of Assisi, who has captured the 
imaginations of Catholic and non-Catholic alike during the cen- 
turies since his death. But there are others, no less holy and 
deserving of loving emulation, for whom most of us can manage 
only a dry, abstract sort of appreciation. The little Carmelite 
monk named Juan de la Cruz, who helped set sixteenth-century 
Spain afire with fervid piety, is an example of the latter. 

His very name—John of the Cross—is expressive of the bare, 
stark quality of his sanctity, which was of a kind that seems to 
obscure for many of us the rich, underlying, human essence. We 
tend to think of him as remote from our experience, a man of 
such different circumstances from our own, a mystic of so un- 
familiar a degree of purity and intensity that we find it difficult 
to understand what we have in common with him. It can be 
said, actually, that in a certain sense, we find him unreal. 


Yet this Carmelite Friar, of whom St. Teresa of Avila 
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“More 


patience, 
more love, 
and more pain”: 


a summary 
of St. John’s 
beliefs 


said that “‘although he is small in stature, 
I believe that he is great in God’s eyes,” 
is among the most approachable of 
saints, once we have penetrated beneath 
the surface of that legend of cold, 
austere spirituality and uncompromising 
singleness of purpose that has attached 
itself to his name. His spiritual example 
and teaching were austere—though 
never cold—but they rested on the rich- 
est human foundations and aimed at the 
perfect fulfillment of nature through 
grace. And his singleness of purpose, in- 
stead of making him narrow and in- 
tolerant, led him into the most spacious 
realms of the soul, those in which the 
ultimate union with God is consum- 
mated. 

Who was he, this saint hidden by 
shadows, whom it would so pay us to 
know and befriend? When he comes 
to mind, our reflections fall usually into 
a number of distinct categories. We 
immediately and indissolubly associate 
him with his towering contemporary St. 
Teresa, but since we are far better ac- 
quainted with her, John tends to trail 
along in her wake, as a sort of junior 
partner in Teresa’s great work of re- 
forming the Carmelite order in Spain. 
Again, he presents himself to us as the 
author of one of the most profound and 
far-reaching—and also most abstruse 
doctrines of the mystical life that the 
Church possesses. Finally, for the world 
of literature, John of the Cross appears 
as the creator of some of the most beau- 
tiful poems in the Spanish language, 
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poems which at the same time occupy 
the highest place in the history of mys- 
tical verse in any tongue. 

What is less commonly known, how- 
ever, is that John, for all his devotion 


to contemplation and immersion in 
prayer, was for most of his life intensely 
engaged in practical affairs. He held 
many positions within the order of Dis- 
calced Carmelites which he had helped 
St. Teresa found, ranging from superior 
of several monasteries to rector of a 
Carmelite college and Vicar-General for 
the province of Andalusia. He was also 
for a period of five years confessor to 
the nuns of the convent of the Incarna- 
tion at Avila. 

Apart from these duties directly con- 
nected with his religious state, he oc- 
cupied a public position of extraordinary 
dimensions. Very early in his career he 
became the focus of what amounted to 
adulation, great numbers of lay people, 
as well as secular priests and religious 
of both his own and other orders, trav- 
eling from all parts of Spain to hear 
him preach, make their confessions to 
him, or consult him about their spiritual 
difficulties. 


i THESE bewildering, complex, and, 
it would seem, sometimes mutually 
contradictory activities, it is possible 
to discover an underlying unity and 
with it to come upon the man beneath 
the halo. Like most saints, John was 
sustained under pressures that would be 
far too much for the ordinary man, be- 
cause he kept an unshakable grip upon 
the sources that nourished his spirit. 

He never allowed the contradictions, 
oppressions, and disappointments of his 
life to swerve him from the steadfast 
intention which governed the least as 
well as the greatest of his actions. On 
the contrary, he employed his sufferings 
as a means of gaining momentum along 
that path. “More patience, more love, 
and more pain,” he was heard to mur- 
mur during the protracted agonies that 
preceded his death, and the words can 
serve as a summary of everything that 
he believed in and taught. 

For John of the Cross, the self’s in- 
clinations were not to be consulted when 
it was a question of doing God’s will, 
as, in high or lowly matters, it always is. 
“Daughter, seek nothing but the bare 
cross, which is a lovely thing,” he once 
wrote to a penitent of his. We can see 
the operation in him of this principle 
of renunciation at the outset of his 
priestly career when, on an autumn af- 
ternoon of 1567 in the city of Medina 
del Campo, he had his first meeting 
with St. Teresa. 

The latter was then a mature woman 
of fifty-two, at the height of her ener- 
gies and determination, her reform of 


the Carmelite nuns well under way. She 
explained to the newly ordained priest 
who looked younger than his twenty-five 
years that she wished now to begin to 
carry out a similar reform among the 
Carmelite monks and that John had been 
recommended as the man to help her. 
With only a moment’s hesitation, during 
which time he told her that he had been 
considering entering the Carthusian or- 
der because their life promised him more 
silence and freedom for contemplation, 
he bowed to Teresa’s wishes, only stipu- 
lating that he hoped that the work, so 
different from what he had imagined 
himself cut out for, would begin at once. 

Until he set out with Teresa to create 
what was to become Spain’s most sig- 
nificant contribution to the Counter- 
Reformation, John of the Cross had 
indeed seemed destined for a life of pure 
prayer or possibly of quiet, obscure 
scholarship. He was born in 1542 at 
Fontiveros, a town of Old Castile, the 
third son of one Gonzalo de Yepes, the 
impoverished descendant of a _ noble 
family, and Catalina Alvarez, a simple 
woman of strong character and marked 
piety. When John was no more than 
two or three, his father suddenly died. 

These were hard times in Spain, “‘ster- 
ile years when bread was not to be had 
for love or money,” but the widowed 
Catalina energetically set out to provide 
for her family, earning a precarious liv- 
ing at her late husband’s trade of weav- 
ing and training her oldest son to help 
her. For his part, John became in suc- 
cession apprentice to a tailor, a carpen- 
ter, a wood-carver, and a painter, but he 
lacked true skill in each of these voca- 
tions. What he did display was a strong 
inclination toward a religious life, a 
thing his mother readily encouraged. 

After attending school, he became in 
his teens a male nurse in a hospital run 
by a charitable order. Then, on reach- 
ing his twenty-first birthday, he entered 
the Carmelites and soon after was sent 
to Salamanca to study at the order’s col- 
lege there and at the University, one of 
the leading institutions of learning in all 
Europe. We know that, during these 
years, John became acquainted with the 
writings of such mystics as St. Denis 
and St. Gregory and that he wrote his 
first poems and treatises. We know too 
that he quickly gained a reputation for 
asceticism and for outstanding qualities 
of spirit. 

Such was the partner Teresa chose for 
the extension of her work. The first 
monastery of Discalced Carmelite 
monks was established at Duruelo in 
1568, and from then on John was con- 
tinually occupied with the affairs of the 
new order. What lay behind its founda- 
tion was a current of dissatisfaction with 
conditions in Carmel itself. Many peo- 
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ple agreed with Teresa that the order 
had degenerated from its originally lofty 
aims and practices; the division into 
calced and discalced—shod and unshod 
—was an attempt to bring about a res- 
toration of the lost spirit of poverty. 

Inevitably, friction arose between the 
two branches. The details of the dispute 
are immensely complex and not worth 
going into here, but John’s role in the 
struggle was a central one and crucial to 
an understanding of the depth of his 
holiness. As a key figure in the Discalced 
movement, he was seized by the Calced 
friars and imprisoned in their monastery 
at Toledo. There he was confined to a 
tiny, windowless room and subjected to 
the most vicious abuse, beaten daily, 
kept in a state of near-starvation, spat 
upon, mocked, and calumniated. 


| r WAS an incarceration that lasted al- 
most nine months and ended only 
when John, deciding that it was God's 
will that he free himself, made a dra- 
matic, night-time escape from the for- 
tress-monastery and found refuge with 
friends. The popular story that he was 
helped directly by the Virgin, who is 
supposed to have bidden him jump 
from a fifty-foot tower and seen to it 
that he landed unhurt, is clearly a myth. 
There are many firmly attested to mira- 
cles in John’s life, so that we need not 
regret the loss of this one. 

Throughout his extended ordeal, the 
little friar maintained ‘his composure, 
his humility, and his sense of compas- 
sion. He was never heard to complain 
of his treatment; when his friends com- 
mented bitterly upon it, he defended his 
torturers by saying that “they did it be- 
cause they did not understand.” This 
echo of Christ’s words from the Cross is 
characteristic of the saint’s unwilling- 
ness to lay blame on others, no matter 
how severely he had suffered from their 
malice. Only once, toward the end of 
his life, when he was being persecuted by 
members of his own Discalced order, 
did he let a word of reproof or weari- 
ness escape him. “I get on better among 
the stones than with men,” he told a 
friend. 

For the most part, however, he got on 
marvelously with men, who were drawn 
to him by an overwhelming awareness 
of his holiness and by the love that 
radiated from his presence. To Teresa, 
he was “one of the purest and most holy 
souls God has in His Church,” the pos- 
sessor of ‘“‘a great abundance of heavenly 
wisdom.” Once, when he shocked a 
nun by describing Teresa as “very much 
my daughter,” the foundress assured the 
woman that John was “indeed the father 
of my soul.” He was immensely gentle 
with penitents, rigorous but loving with 
the monks under his rule, unfailingly 






patient with those who made demands 
on his time. 

There grew up, too, in his lifetime, 
legends about his ecstasies and mystical 
states. St. Teresa once remarked jok- 
ingly that “one cannot speak of God to 
Father John of the Cross because he 
at once goes into ecstasy and causes 
others to do the same.” And it was 
reported that while traveling he would 
sometimes become so rapt in prayer that 
he would fall off his donkey’s back and 
that in the monastery the monks would 
frequently come upon him beating his 
hands against the wall, to the point of 
drawing blood, in order to rouse himself 
from an ecstatic trance. 

How John found time to compose his 
major works of mystical doctrine is 
difficult to see. We know that he did 
work on two of them, The Ascent of 
Mount Carmel and The Dark Night of 
the Soul, while he was superior of the 
monastery of El Calvario. Some years 
later, at Granada, he wrote the Spiritual 
Canticle and The Living Flame of Love. 
His poems, on the other hand, seem to 
have been composed at various times 
over many years, some of them, it seems 
likely, in the prison at Toledo. 

In all his writings, he enunciated a 
doctrine of man’s inward ascent to God, 
a journey accomplished in stages and 
requiring absolute courage, fidelity, and 
humility. Perhaps the best summary of 
this teaching is contained in a paper he 
drew up for one of the nuns under his 
care. To a sketch of Mount Carmel, 
symbolic of the heavenward ascent, he 
appended the following lines: 

“To come to taste everything, 

Do not seek to taste anything; 
To come to know everything, 
Do not seek to know anything; 
To come to possess all things, 
Do not seek to possess anything; 
To come to be all things, 

Do not seek to be anything; 

To come to what you do not taste, 
You have to go where you do not 


taste. 

To come to what you do not 
know, 

You have to go where you do not 
know. 


To come to possess what you do 
not possess, 

You have to go where you do not 
possess; 

To come to where you are not, 

You have to go where you are not. 

When you notice something, 

Cease to throw yourself at every- 
thing. 

To come from all to all, 

You have to leave all for all. 

And when you come to have all, 

You have to have it without want- 

ing anything.” 





But it is in his poetry that John of 
the Cross’s true splendor is most imme- 
diately evident. His poems are full of 
images drawn from nature, and in fact 
a love of natural beauty was charac- 
teristic of the saint’s whole life. He 
would frequently take his monks up 
into the hills for prayer or meditation 
and would speak to them eloquently of 
the marvels of God’s creation. Nothing 
is so indestructible a link between the 
saint’s mystical communion with God 
and his presence on the earth and among 
men as poems such as this one, called 
the Song of the Soul which has found 
God: 

“My Beloved is the mountains, 

The solitary wooded valleys, 

The strange islands, 

The roaring torrents, 

The whisper of the amorous gales; 

The tranquil night 

At the approaches of the dawn, 

The silent music, 

The murmuring solitude, 

The supper which revives, and 
enkindles love.” 

Or this, called by its first line: 

“Let us rejoice, O my Beloved! 

Let us go forth to see ourselves in 
Thy beauty, 

To the mountain and the hill, 

Where the pure water flows; 

Let us enter into the heart of the 
thicket. 

We shall go at once 

To the lofty caverns of the rocks 

Which are all secret. 

There we shall enter in 

And taste of the new wine of the 
pomegranate.” 


The death of this masterful singer of 
God’s glory took place on December 
14, 1591. “Though I do not deserve it, 
I shall be saying Matins in heaven to- 
night,” he told his brothers gathered 
around the death bed. He was beati- 
fied on January 25, 1675, by Clement X, 
and canonized on December 26, 1726, 
by Benedict XIII. On August 24, 1926, 
Pius XI declared him a Doctor of the 
Universal Church. 


To have 
everything 
without wanting 


anything 
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@ Barbara gives her lesson before 
TV camera in New York. The program goes 
on live, and without the benefit of 


rehearsals before the camera 


@ Barbara Yanowski’s science teaching 
is so real to the youngsters who watch 
her Monday morning program that they raise 


their hands when she asks a question 


If enthusiastic children are the joy of a teacher, 
Barbara Yanowski has plenty of joy. For her class- 
room embraces 75,000 pupils in kindergarten and 
first and second grades in New York City. Bar- 


bara comes to her pupils every Monday morning 


for twenty minutes on an educational television 
program, Science Corner, sponsored by the New 
York State Education Department. Barbara’s 
program is fitted into a five-hour daily schedule of 
educational telecasts carried by WPIX, a com- 
mercial station. As a member of the New York 
City Board of Education’s broadcasting staff, 
which contributes most of the teachers to the state 





TV project, Barbara has distinguished herself for 
three years with lively demonstrations of such 
scientific wonders as the power of magnets, swim- 
ming habits of goldfish, and how turtles live, 
wheels go, and clothes dry. Schools which want 
to teach science in the lower grades but don’t have 
the trained personnel have found the program a 
boon; Barbara spends thirty-five hours a week 
preparing each telecast and has the background 
help of scientists, museums, zoos, and botanical 
gardens. She has written a manual to help teachers 
give extended instruction in the classroom. TV 
teaching, especially in such subjects as science, 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE SIGN BY JACQUES LOWE 


is a dynamic educational tool. It demands the 
combined skills of actor and teacher with large 
amounts of ingenuity. Barbara has these qualities. 
She is a graduate of Fordham University and the 
University of Michigan (M.A. in Radio and TV). 
And she spent three years as a classroom teacher 
before going before the cameras. “The most excit- 
ing thing in the world to me,” says Barbara, “is 
When I show a 


baby kangaroo or rabbit, for example, on Science 


to teach someone something. 


Corner, more children see it than perhaps will 
ever see one in a zoo. This is the magnificent- 
but frightening—power of mass communications.” 
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Barbara keeps in touch with her pupils through personal visits 





@ Barbara also directs 
high school students in 
biweekly radio show, 
Famous New Yorkers, over 
WNYE, Education Board’s 


radio station 


8 Barbara visits 


classrooms to learn 

pupils’ response to 

her programs and to ask 
what animals they like. 
She welcomes suggestions 
from teachers 


B Once a week, 


e Barbara teaches public 
speaking to an adult 

education class at St. 

Peter’s College, Jersey 

City, N.J. In the 


summer she lectures in 


educational television 
e- 











Me at Columbia University 
and finds time to direct a radio show and give college lectures 
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Barbara Yanowski’s weekly round of hectic activity beging)¥ 


at 7 A.M. on Monday, when she arrives at the TV studio nearly © 
four hours before her telecast for “last-minute” checking of 7 
the host of details in television work. During the week, she 
ie ‘ selects music and film clips. She buys props at five-and-dime | 
7. care deeply what the stores to stay within the $10 weekly budget. And she is cons 
stantly conducting experiments (for example, she spent weeks” 
children think 22 — the growth period of a bean to give a proper TV” 
demonstration). Live animals and puppets are a_ regular 
attraction to make the show as stimulating as possible. For” 
Barbara. her students, though unseen, are very real. “I believe 
they’re right there beyond the camera and I try to get a rapport 
with them.” In “Miss Barbara’s” mass class, children are 
discovering and exploring the fascinating world of science. 





& 
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2+ Ae 


@ Above left, Barbara works out content of each telecast 
on Science Corner with Dr. Julius Schwartz, science consultant 


Above, with roommate Bridget Rizzo, Barbara prepares to 





entertain parents; father, Leo Yanowski, is Fordham professor 


Left, whirlwind pace catches up with her at end 
of day as she dictates letters and plans future programs 


Right, in screening room, Barbara views film clips, 


borrowed from industries, that she will use on Science Corner 


















































On three occasions, lawyers defending 
accused pornography peddlers in Judge 
John W. Keefe’s Municipal Court in 
Cincinnati have filed affidavits of bias 
and prejudice against him because he 
belongs to the Citizens for Decent Lit- 
erature—a national group dedicated to 
fighting obscenity. Each time, the 
charges were dismissed by higher 
courts, and the jurist has maintained 
his outspoken opposition to the crimi- 
nal traffic in obscenity. 

“There is nothing inconsistent in my 
membership in the CDL and the proper 
performance of my judicial duties,” he 
says. “Thousands of judges are active 
members of traffic safety committees 
and civic groups to combat juvenile de- 
linquency. Are they biased in cases in- 
volving traffic laws or delinquency?” 
Moreover, Judge Keefe isn’t alarmed 
as some judges are—when people 
write letters to him expressing concern 
over the obscenity problem. (Many peo- 
ple are prompted to write judges their 
view of what constitutes obscenity be- 
cause the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in 
1957 that contemporary community 
standards are a criterion of obscenity.) 
“However, recommendations on how 
to decide a specific case should never 


| be made to a judge,” he cautions. 
An ardent campaigner for human 


rights and social justice, he is always 
alert to the problems of the most dis- 
reputable defendants in his courtroom, 
which he calls “a panorama of misery 
and frustration.” He attributes much of 
the misery he sees in court to earlier 
parental neglect. The old-fashioned 
authority of parents is disappearing, he 
says. The father of six children, aged 
eleven to five months, he is a stern 
critic of parents who fail to create a 
strong moral climate in their homes. 
The “phony heroes” of film and TV 
fame, who publicly mock the marriage 
| vow, also draw his scorn. 

| Judge Keefe, 45, is Catholic co- 
chairman of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews in Cincinnati, 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Legal Aid of the Cincinnati Bar Asso- 
ciation. An annual retreat is on his 
schedule, as he deepens his involve- 
ment in the sensitive areas of civil law 
and public morality. 
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Judge John W. Keefe of Cincinnati 
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PAZOVSKI—PIX 
Judge Juvenal Marchisio of New York 
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If some 5,000 Italian families who have 
been living in squalor in Tunisia are 
admitted to the United States by Con- 
gressional act, the man they should be 
most grateful to is a tireless New York 
City jurist named Juvenal Marchisio. 
Judge Marchisio, who has served in 
New York’s Domestic Relations Court 
for the past twenty-three years, has de- 
voted his life to the principle that 
justice is truth in action. 

As national chairman of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Italian Migration, 
he recently went to Tunisia to investi- 
gate reports that 60,000 Italians there 
are being uprooted by Tunisia’s na- 
tionalization program. He was_hor- 
rified at conditions. “Thousands have 
had their jobs, stores, land, and homes 
taken from them. They are crowded 
into single rooms without water or 
light. Some Catholics have even given 
up the practice of their faith to gain 
certain material advantages.” 

Judge Marchisio reported his find- 
ings to the White House, State Depart- 
ment, and Congress in the hope of ob- 
taining special legislation permitting 
the entry of at least 5,000 destitute 
families on a non-quota basis. 

Since 1944, when he was appointed 
head of American Relief for Italy by 
President Roosevelt, Judge Marchisio 
has spent almost all of his spare time 
working for the cause of refugees and 
trying to get U.S. immigration laws 
widened. In 1951, he was asked by the 
late Samuel Cardinal Stritch to form 
the American Committee on Italian 
Migration. Under the jurist’s leader- 
ship, the Committee has grown into a 
network of 127 chapters and has 
brought about the passage of three 
pieces of legislation permitting 1 10,000 
Italians to enter the U.S. 

Judge Marchisio was born fifty-eight 
years ago in Brooklyn. He _ holds 
numerous decorations for his humani- 
tarian work—among them an honor 
held by few Americans, Privy Cham- 
berlain of Sword and Cape, conferred 
by Pope John XXIII. The judge feels 
he shouldn’t be singled out for special 
honors. “After all,” he says, “the up- 
rooted people of the world are due the 
same Christian ideal of justice that we 
seek for ourselves.” 
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Misys 
IDICAL CARE FOR 


NDER a huge banner flaunting this 

message—PASS THE FOR- 

AND BILL—an audience of 

6,000 elderly demonstrators at 
a union rally in Manhattan this spring 
booed loudly as speakers named the op- 
ponents of the most explosive proposal 
before Congress in this unfolding elec- 
tion year. 

Why is the Forand Bill a hot issue 
today? Congressmen report that the 
measure, originally introduced in 1957 
by Rep. Aime J. Forand, Democrat of 
Rhode Island, is drawing more mail 
than any other pending proposal. 

Essentially, the Forand plan would 
liberalize Social Security benefits. 
Under its terms, the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay for the medical and 
surgical care of nearly 16 million peo- 
ple receiving Social Security benefits. 
This would include 60 days of hospital- 
ization and up to 120 days of nursing- 
home care in a year. The plan’s annual 
cost, estimated to run from $1 to $2 
billion, would be covered by a boost of 
one-quarter of one per cent in the 
Social Security tax paid by employers 
and employees. 

President Eisenhower’s Administra- 
tion is vigorously opposed to the For- 
and Bill, although it is concerned with 
the problem and has come up with a 
substitute measure. The Administra- 
tion’s plan, known as “Medicare,” calls 
for Federal and state outlays of $1.2 
billion to provide a broad range of 
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health services to the aged. Partial pay- 
ment would be required of all but in- 
digent beneficiaries. 

The Forand proposal is also objected 
to by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, some farm groups, and 
the private insura ce industry. 

On the other hand, the Forand Bill 
is backed by organized labor, the major 
national associations of social workers, 
the National Farmers Union, and 
countless groups of “Golden Age” clubs 
made up of elderly voters. All three 
of the announced candidates for the 
Democratic presidential nomination— 
Senators Kennedy, Humphrey, and 
Symington—have enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the ideas in the Forand measure. 

The disagreements among those di- 
vergent groups may, in the final analysis, 
turn out to be more apparent than real. 
A quiet, behind-the-scenes move to find 
areas of understanding led to a mid- 
May conference in Chicago, where the 
medical care question was discussed 
frankly by representatives of the labor 
unions, American Medical Association, 
insurance companies, and the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield systems. 

Most of the individually-sponsored 
health insurance proposals—such as 
that made by Senator Jacob K. Javits 
(R., N. Y.) and seven Republican col- 
leagues on April 7—differ from one 
another mainly in the amount of cover- 
age they offer and the details of the 
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prescribed financing. The differences 
are not inherently so great as to rule 
out eventual compromise. 

To understand why the debate over 
government health insurance is gener- 
ating so much steam, let’s take a look 
at a few typical cases of people—hurt 
by soaring medical costs. 

George W., 69, is a retired stone- 
mason living on a small pension. Six 
weeks ago, he was rushed to a_ hos- 
pital after suffering a severe coronary 
thrombosis. Thanks to the wonders of 
modern medical science, George is now 
ready to be discharged and go home. 
His problem is, how to pay the hos- 
pital bill. He has no_ hospitalization 
insurance. 

His bill totals a bit less than $1,200. 
His room alone, at $22.50 a day, is 
$975. The rest is for cardiograms, lab 
tests, medications, etc. 

To meet this staggering debt George 
will have to use his slender savings. 
borrow money, and possibly ask for 
welfare assistance. The doctor’s bill is 
yet to come. If George should have 
another coronary, with a second hos- 
pital stay, his financial plight would 
be hopeless. 

Because of his age, George cannot 
easily get insurance. Even if he were 
eligible, it would be difficult to pay the 
premiums out of his small pension. 

In contrast, a neighbor named Mrs. 
Foster is well insured. She is a widow, 
living on the income from a trust set 
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up by her late husband. Mrs. Foster 
has purchased both Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield policies. This coverage is 
more expensive for her, since she can’t 


get the lower group rates. In reality, 
this insurance is doing her little good. 

Mrs. Foster has a number of ail- 
ments, the most serious being sugar 
diabetes, for which she takes insulin. 
Every year she pays out $500 or more 
for prescriptions and visits to her doc- 
tor. Her insurance does not reimburse 
her for this kind of medical care. 

There are millions of people through- 
out the United States today who can 
tell stories similar to those of George 
W. and Mrs. Foster. 

The Health Insurance Institute re- 
ports that last year one out of every 
eight persons in the nation was ad- 
mitted to a hospital. On an average 
day in this country, nearly half a mil- 
lion people are confined to a hospital 
bed. 

The chances are | in 5 that a family’s 
medical bills will exceed 10 per cent of 
the family’s income, and 1 in 50 that 
they will exceed 50 per cent. A major 
insurance company recently unearthed 
the disconcerting fact that, during one 
year studied, about half a million fami- 
lies had medical bills actually larger 
than their entire income. 

America’s total bill for personal 
medical care comes close to $22 bil- 
lion a year. Since 1952, the amount 
paid annually for the privilege of good 
health has just about doubled. Increas- 





ing expense of medical care is the chief 
factor pushing up the cost-of-living 
index. Since 1936, the price of hos- 
pital treatment has risen almost 300 per 
cent. Doctors’ fees are about 78 per 
cent higher, and the average pay of 
nurses has climbed about 40 per cent. 

This alarming situation poses two im- 
portant questions: 1) Why is medical 
care sO appallingly expensive today? 
2) Will high health costs eventually 
push the United States into some form 
of socialized medicine? 


higher because our standards are 
higher. A few generations back, 
when there was a serious illness, the 
doctor was often the last person called 
in—right after the priest, and just be- 
fore the undertaker. Today, at the first 
sign of even a common cold. people 
often rush to a physician for “shots,” a 
check-up, and a prescription for drugs. 

Only twenty years ago, about two- 
thirds of all babies in the United States 
were born at home. Frequently, only a 
midwife attended the birth. Today, 
almost all babies are born in hospitals. 
An obstetrician delivers the baby, and 
the mother receives both prenatal and 
postnatal care. Naturally, this good 
service costs money. 

The old-fashioned family doctor of 
horse-and-buggy days had limited medi- 
cal knowledge, simple tools, and a few 
standard remedies. But the old-fash- 
ioned doctor has disappeared, along 


| PART, America’s bill for health is 


with the old-fashioned family. In his 
place stands the modern specialist 
trained by years of intensive study in 
medical school and a long internship, 
and aided by the resources of well- 
equipped laboratories and hospitals and 
a seemingly endless array of wonder 
drugs—cortisone, hormones, antibiotics, 
etc. 

Because of these changes, people live 
longer and enjoy better health. When 
McKinley was President, the life ex- 
pectancy of Americans was 47 years. 
Now, it is 69 years. In half a century, 
the death rate has dropped from 17 per 
thousand of the population to 9 per 
thousand. These remarkable gains have 
inevitably boosted the nation’s bill for 
health. No one seriously advocates low- 
ering our health standards through 
penny-pinching methods. 

All this, of course, has increased the 
cost of medical care. This cost is re- 
flected in doctors’ fees. Patients who 
have just received their bills are inclined 
to complain that doctors charge too 
much. In moments of irritation, they 
accuse physicians of trying to get rich 
quick. If a doctor has a Cadillac, a 
luxurious home, or if his wife wears 
mink, the comments of his patients may 
become quite caustic. 

Actually, if all doctors were to cut 
their fees in half, medical costs would 
still be high. In the past year, total U.S. 
spending on medical care averaged $124 
per person. Of this amount, $34 went 
to doctors, $37 to hospitals. and $33 
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was spent on medicines and appliances. 
The remainder covered dental and other 
services. 

Physicians can now earn $20,000 a 
year or more. This, however, is not be- 
cause they charge too much, but rather 
because they work hard. There are not 
enough doctors to go around. Despite 
the increase in the number of M.D.’s 
being graduated, the U.S. now has only 
133 doctors per 100,000 population. 
This is less than the rate of 135 ten 
years ago. 

The nation’s 85 medical schools have 
room for no more than 8,000 students 
—about half of all who apply. Just to 
keep the doctor-population ratio where 
it is at present, we will have to build 
ten new medical schools before 1975. 
But the universities, hard-pressed for 
cash on all sides, are in poor shape to 
raise the $10 to $20 million needed for 
each additional school. 

Doctors’ fees are likely to remain high 
as long as the United States suffers from 
a shortage of trained physicians. 

Recently. a good share of the blame 
for the high cost of illness was placed 
on the shoulders of the fast-growing 
drug industry. 


HIS happened when investigators 
of Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
subcommittee unfolded stories of 
fantastic mark-ups in the sale of 
medicine. For example, they cited 
figures showing that prednisolone, a 
drug used in treating arthritis, was 
produced by the Schering Corp. at a 
cost of $1.57 for 100 tablets. Scher- 
ing sold the 100 tablets to druggists 
at a price of $17.90. Consumers paid a 
retail price of $29.83. The subcommit- 
tee’s chief counsel charged that the 
Upjohn Company uses 14 cents worth 
of raw material to make a female sex 
hormone selling for $15. Additional 
testimony developed the information 
that one large pharmaceutical house got 
$39.50 for 1,000 tranquilizer tablets, 
while a small manufacturer offered the 
same amount for $2.65. 

Why should medicine be so dismally 
expensive? One clue to the answer 
might be found in a study made by the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1957. 
This study showed that the drug indus- 
try’s rate of profit was the highest of 
any major industry in the U.S. Over 
the last ten years, the profits of the drug 
industry, after taxes, have averaged 12.3 
per cent of sales. This compares with 
a 4 per cent average return in manufac- 
turing. 

Leaders of the drug industry claim 
that these figures are being misinter- 
preted. They point to the $190 million 
or more their companies pour into re- 
search annually. Just to develop peni- 
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cillin alone cost $30 million. Other 
overhead costs cited are the expenses of 
distribution, promotion, and “services.” 
Madison Ave.. TV time, and mailing 
of brochures cost heavily. Moreover, 
some 15,000 “detail men” call on doc- 
tors to convince them that they should 
prescribe the new drugs. 

However, the sick man gets little 
solace from wrangling over cost figures, 
profit percentages, or monopoly abuse. 
He needs these drugs. He has to buy 
them, no matter how much it hurts his 
pocketbook. 

The really back-breaking bills, for 
many families, are the ones handed 
through the cashier’s window at the 
hospital. A month’s stay in the average 
hospital can cost as much as a trip 
around the world. Operating a modern 
hospital is a fantastically expensive 
proposition. Nearly every advance in 
surgery and therapy has involved more 
equipment, more physician-time, and 
more nursing. A _ betatron carries a 
price-tag of $100,000. An X-ray movie 
camera costs at least $60,000. In the 
age of automation, hospitals still offer a 
personalized service, with bed-patients 
in the average hospital outnumbered by 
the staff at a rate of 2 to 1. And the 
days of low-paid hospital help are van- 
ishing fast. 

Now for the hot issue of 1960. If 
the already high cost of hospitalization, 
physicians’ services, and drugs continues 
to spiral upward, will the United States 
turn to some form of socialized medi- 
cine? 

There are strong indications that this 
will be the ultimate outcome. For if 
the Forand Bill becomes law, the next 
logical development would likely be a 
demand for the same kind of insurance 
to protect the millions who are not 
eligible for Social Security. 

The Surgeon General’s Consultant 
Group on Medical Education has urg- 
ently recommended that the Federal 
Government help build more medical 
schools and give more financial aid to 
medical students. These federal sub- 
sidies would be justified on the ground 
that their purpose is to help alleviate 
the critical shortage of doctors which 
now exists. 

Some leaders in the insurance indus- 
try are also thinking in terms of govern- 
ment action. Dr. Basil C. MacLean, 
president of the Blue Cross Association, 
feels that the Blue Cross should work 
out a partnership role with the govern- 
ment. 

One of the interesting features of the 
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Administration’s “Medicare” plan en- 
ables an aged person to forgo the 
plan’s benefits and purchase instead 
medical expense insurance from a pri- 
vate company with the understanding 
that 50 per cent of the cost up to $60 
would be paid from Federal and state 
funds. 

Whether the Forand Bill or ‘“Medi- 
care”—or a compromise—becomes law, 
at least the principle has been accepted. 
Perhaps the most significant note in 
the discussions of medical care is a 
much more muted tone of disapproval 
for anything smacking of socialized 
medicine or government interference. 

Public officials who, ten years ago, 
reacted with horror when anyone had 
the temerity to mention a government 
health insurance program are now 
calmly dissecting the Forand Plan, the 
Javits Bill, the Flemming proposal—and 
coolly weighing the relative merits of 
each. The talk now deals more and 
more with the merchants of free medical 
care, and less and less with the ideology 
or principles involved. 


soaring drug prices, Congress may 

soon have to consider legislation 

aimed at curbing further boosts in 
charges for medicine. This might be 
done by awarding government sub- 
sidies to pay for the costs of research 
now carried on by private concerns. 

However, if past experience is any 
reliable indicator, the most probable 
procedure would be to treat the drug 
industry as a public utility. Congress, 
so far, has successfully used this method 
in regulating the railroads, buses, air- 
lines, radio and TV stations, gas and 
electric companies, insurance, and the 
milk business. 

Medical care is so obviously a matter 
of public interest that backers of laws 
to control the drug companies can al- 
ways argue that the right of citizens to 
the medical care they need must take 
precedence over the right of a private 
firm to charge as much as the traffic 
will bear. 

One seasoned political observer in 
Washington summed it up this way: 
“Some day—maybe this year, maybe 
next, maybe the year after—Uncle Sam 
is going to set up some kind of free 
medical care for the old folks.” 

If this politician is right, the key ques- 
tion of the moment would seem to be: 
Will government health insurance for 
some of the people today be the step- 
ping-stone to government health insur- 
ance for all of the people tomorrow? 
Thoughtful Americans are watching for 
the answer to emerge from the halls of 
Congress and from the nation’s voting- 
booths. 
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SPIRITUAL THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


Mary and the Protestants 


BY KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


i OF the areas which divide Prot- 
estants and Catholics is devotion 
to Mary, but there are signs that a 
change for the better is taking place. 
A Lutheran theologian, Joseph Sittler, 
has suggested that Protestants should 
not withhold all veneration of Mary 
because they consider Catholic venera- 
tion of Mary as imbalanced: “The way 
to correct imbalance is to teach bal- 
ance, not to damn imbalance with 
silence. This silence cannot appeal to 
the Bible. For there we hear of her. 
There we hear her speak; and what she 
says is rich and many-dimensional. 
... It is not strange but right and proper 
that her meaning should be declared 
and her praise sung from a Protestant 
pulpit. If we find it in our competence 
to hail the witness to the faith of 
Augustine, of Luther, of Calvin, or 
Wesley—how grudgingly before the 
gifts of God never to utter ‘Ave Maria 
—Hail Mary.’” 

In England the return to Marian 
devotion has been due in large part to 
the Oxford Movement of the early 
nineteenth century. This group redis- 
covered Mary when it sought to find 
the true meaning of the Church by 
returning to the first six centuries of 
Christian history. In studying these cen- 
turies, the Anglicans found the Church 
nourished not only on the Mass, the 
sacraments, the Holy Scripture, but also 
on a deep devotion to Mary. 

Other groups, especially in Europe 
and America, are becoming more con- 
scious of Mary in God’s plan of re- 
demption through their study of the 
Bible. In times past, Marian piety was 
rejected as unscriptural; now they are 
finding that, though the Scriptures say 
little of Mary, what is said is of great 
importance. Others are returning to an 
understanding of Mary through the 
writings of the Protestant reformers. 

Luther was excommunicated in 1520 
—it should be remembered that Luther 
originally had no idea of starting a 
new church, and he found himself out- 
side the Church quite against his 


wishes, though later he had no wish 
to return. In the following year, 1521, 
he wrote a commentary on Mary’s song, 
the Magnificat. Luther expressed the 
hope that a right understanding of the 


.Magnificat “may not only illumine and 


teach, but burn and live in body and 
soul; may Christ grant us this by the 
intercession and assistance of his dear 
Mother, Mary. Amen.” 

During the following year, 1522, 
Luther’s doctrine becomes distinctly 
less favorable to Mary. He fears that 
the honor shown to the mother will 
be subtracted from the honor shown 
to the Son. Later he is to say, “Your 
prayers, O Christian, are as dear to 
me as hers. And why? Because if you 
believe that Christ lives in you as much 
as in her, then you can help me as 
much as her.” 

The official formulations of the Lu- 
theran doctrine also contain Marian 
devotion. The Formula of Concord, 
1579, calls her “Virgin most worthy 
of praise” and “Mother of God.” The 
apology for the Augsburg Confession 
asserts, “Mary prays for the Church.” 
Because Luther always retained a deep 
love for Mary, and because the early 
statements of Lutheran belief upheld 
perpetual virginity and a right to the 
title “Mother of God,” we can under- 
stand Karl Adam, the Catholic theo- 
logian, exhorting the Lutherans to be 
as Lutheran as Martin Luther. The 
early Lutherans held Mary in greater 
esteem than do the vast majority of 
modern Lutherans. 

The return of the Protestants to a 
better understanding of Mary through 
a study of the first six centuries, the 
Bible, and the writings of the reformers 
is heartening, but the extent of this 
return is minimal. For the most part, 
it is confined to a few university stu- 
dents, scholars, and Protestant religious 
communities. The ordinary Protestant 
remains untouched by it and would, 
if made aware of it, tend to be unfavor- 
able to such a _ development. The 
greater number of Protestant authorities 










feel that this return is dangerous and 
should be discouraged. 

“What Protestant does not tremble 
on hearing the phrase ‘the Blessed 
Virgin Mary’?” writes Max Thurian, 
a Protestant of the Calvinist tradition. 
This antagonism is sometimes unwit- 
tingly fostered by unthinking Catholics. 
A number of Protestants are making 
great efforts to understand our position. 
But even when they understand our 
doctrine, they are often repelled by our 
practice. They marvel at our bad taste: 
the gaudy, little, plastic madonnas on 
the dashboard, the rosary beads filled 
with Lourdes water, the Fatima shrines 
which glow in the dark, the sentimental 
hymns. 

Then there is the type of devotion 
to Mary that is hardly distinguishable 
from magic. All you have to do is to 
say “Mary, Mary,” and, without the 
reformation of life, you can assure 
your entry into the kingdom of heaven. 
Religious sensibilities of Protestants are 
rightly offended by this religious fluff, 
having sweetness but no substance. 


W° HAVE no intention of diluting 
Marian doctrine so as not to give 
offense to our Protestant friends. To do 
so would be a disservice to both Prot- 
estants and ourselves. But we do not 
want to place before the Protestants the 
sweets of a superficial religiosity, nor 
the derivative and secondary aspects 
of the mystery of Mary. Rather, we 
want to lead them to the center of the 
mystery, rooted deep in Scripture and 
tradition, which shows the mother of 
God turned toward men in her desire 
to lead us to her Son and turned toward 
the Father in praise and adoration. We 
also want to show them that our de- 
votion to Mary can be tender without 
descending to shallow emotionalism. We 
want to show them that, though she is 
Queen of Heaven, she is first and fore- 
most “the handmaid of the Lord.” And 
we want to show them the riches of 
their own Protestant tradition: “Mary 
prays for the Church.” 
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When Mr. Morgan lifted his eyes to look at the clock, 
its face appeared to be without hands or numbers. 
Frowning, he found his glasses and hooked them over 
his thin nose. The hands pointed to a quarter-past 
twelve. But, he remembered suddenly, the clock no 
longer ran. 

It had been given to Amelia and him for a wedding 
present by the faculty, and for over sixty years it had 
faithfully served its purpose, demanding only to be 
wound once each week. Sunday mornings, he re- 
membered with a faint smile, while Amelia had finished 
powdering her nose and doing all the other things a 
woman finds to do at the last moment before going to 
church, he had wound the clock. Even after they had 
taken Amelia away, he had performed the task at the 
usual time until a few weeks, or was it months, ago. 
Recently, he sometimes had trouble distinguishing be- 
tween the weeks and the months. No matter. That 
day something had broken, and the clock had stopped. 
Sighing an old man’s faint, unsteady sigh, Mr. Morgan 
tugged a gold watch from a pocket and held it to the 
fading light. 

It was later than he wanted it to be, which meant that 
he had dozed longer that he had intended. Now he must 
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hurry to be on his way, for tonight he 
would walk. 


He rose stiffly from the worn, leather 
lounge chair and stood bracing himself 
against its sturdy back — dizziness 
passed. He was a tall, frailly thin man, 
but with a surprisingly straight figure, 
for he had compromised to time only as 
much as he had been forced to do so. 
A man could not prevent the thinning of 
his hair and the stiffness in his joints, 
perhaps, but he could hold up his head. 

That morning, he had awakened know- 
ing somehow that today would be warm 
and beautiful. As he made his breakfast 
and ate, looking out into Amelia’s ragged 
flower garden that once had been so 
carefully tended, he had known this was 
a rare, special day. Then it came to him 
suddenly that this was Amelia’s birth- 
day. 

It was a strange, exalting feeling he 
had had about the day from that moment 
on. Now as he dressed with care in the 
blue suit and the white, stiff shirt and 
the shiny-black, high-top shoes, he con- 
sidered the part of the day already 
passed. 

For the first time in weeks—months, 
perhaps—he had climbed the steep 
stairs to his library and study with the 
intention of doing some reading and 
writing in his diary. Actually, he had 
neither read nor written. He had fin- 
gered some of his more valuable books 
lovingly and had wondered worriedly if 
he would have to sell them. Amelia’s ill- 
ness had been costly, and an educator, 
it seemed, never accumulated enough 
wealth to pay for a long illness. And 
then he had run across some old school 
records and photographs that had 
brought back memories and, pursuing 
them, he had forgotten his worry about 
money. It was while he sat at his desk, 
smiling over the photographs, that he 
had decided to walk this Sunday, rather 
than call a taxi as he had been doing 
for so many Sundays in the past. After 
that, walking became something he had 
to do. It was an obligation he owed to 
the fineness of the day, and Mr. Morgan 
had never avoided an obligation. 


N THE living room, he had trouble 

finding his cane. Strange how a 
man became so dependent on a stick of 
wood, he thought with some amuse- 
ment. In looking about, he saw the dust 
on the old furniture and thought, “If 
Amelia should walk in here, she’d be 
horrified.” Smiling, he stepped out into 
the evening twilight. 

He did not intend to loiter along the 
way, for the last of his two destinations 
lay beyond the far edge of town. But 
when he came to the church on the 
corner, he halted to gaze at it with a 
feeling of sadness. 
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They were razing it to make room 
for anew church. Already the roof was 
gone, the old, colored windows re- 
moved. But if one did not look too high 
or to closely, one could see it as it 
had been through the years, a fine, red- 
brick, Gothic structure, built on a solid 
stone foundation. 

He smiled, remembering Amelia as a 
bride in a flowing white gown, small, 
slender, lovely, walking down the center 
aisle toward him. He remembered her 
singing in the choir, her voice sweet and 
clear, and he remembered much, much 
more. Love, faith, and happiness. Sad- 
ness, too, and a brief time of doubt 
when their only child, so lovely, so 
young, had died the year of the flu 
epidemic. Darkness was closing in on 
the town now, and he told himself he 
must hurry along. 

By the time he reached the business 
district, the street lights were on. It was 
not a very large town—S5,000 or so— 
and the buildings were old and stood 
facing a courthouse square. But it had 
been his town from the time he had 
come here at twenty to teach in the 
schools. He walked slowly now, look- 
ing at it with the eyes of familiarity and 
love and seeing in its ugliness and drab- 
ness something of beauty. 

An old jalopy stood parked in front 
of the drug store, and a group of young- 
sters—boys in jeans, girls in shorts— 
stood near the doorway, laughing and 
talking. He had no idea who they were. 
Somehow he had lost contact with this 
newest generation of school children. 
He frowned a little, not approving of 
the way they dressed, especially the 
girls, or of the loud way in which they 
laughed and talked. But he told himself 
it was all right, that times had changed; 
and he had faith in these youngsters and 
thought how strong and handsome they 
were. 

“Good evening,” he said, smiling, tip- 
ping his hat. 

They stared at him in surprise and 
silence. To them, he was nothing more 
than an old man, and he knew how it 
was with a feeling of loss and regret. 
Then, hearing footsteps, he turned to 
see Jimmy Burns hurrying after him. 

“Mr. Morgan,” Jimmy called, and 
Mr. Morgan waited for him with 
pleasure, for Jimmy was one with whom 
he had shared his wisdom and knowl- 
edge. 

“Good evening, Mr. Burns,” he said. 

When a boy was your pupil, it was all 
right to call him by his first name. But 
after you had finished with him and he 
had gone on to other things, it was time 
to call him “Mister.” It gave him a 
dignity he deserved as a man grown 
beyond you, and he admired and re- 
spected you for recognizing that he had 
become a man. 


“Saw you going by the door.” Jimmy 
owned the drugstore. Burns’ Pharmacy, 
the neon sign proclaimed. “Thought 
maybe I could give you a lift. My car’s 
parked behind—” 

“Thank you, Mr. Burns,” Mr. Mor- 
gan broke in, “but it’s such a fine eve. 
ning that I prefer to walk.” 

Jimmy frowned. He was a well built, 
brown-faced man in his early fifties, 
Back in the old days, Mr. Morgan re- 
called, he had been the star fullback. 
He had married Elsie Laird, one of the 
prettiest girls in school. One of the 
brightest, too, and their three children 
had graduated from the high school and 
had gone on to— 

“It is a fine evening,” Jimmy was say- 
ing, “but—well, I'd like to limber up my 
new car and—” 

“Thank you,” Mr. 
firmly, “but I will walk.” 

“Of course, Mr. Morgan,” Jimmy 
said. 


Morgan said 


MILING to himself, Mr. Morgan 

went on. When he used that tone 

of voice, Jimmy and all the others knew 
that he meant business. 

“Quite true, class,” he had said in the 
old days in that quie., firm voice, “we 
did have a school party last night. But 
today we have themes to write.” And 
the themes were always written. 

He came to the hotel and paused to 
look into the shadowy dining room, 
which was the weekly meeting place of 
his service club. He had not been to a 
meeting for a long time, but knew he 
was always welcome to attend. In fact, 
they had made him an honorary mem- 
ber for life. 

“I must go again sometime,” he said 
to himself. But he knew, with another 
stir of regret, that his last time to at- 
tend a luncheon meeting lay behind him 
forever. And he thought how a man’s 
life became filled with “last times.” 

There was your last day of teaching. 
Your last summer in the mountains, 
your last speech, the last time you drove 
a car, your last garden and the last time 
you sat with your wife at the table to 
eat a meal. And someday you took your 
last walk, drew your last breath, felt 
your last heartbeat. On the other hand, 
there were many, many wonderful first 
times in your life. Smiling, he thought 
of the first time he had seen Amelia. 
It had happened on this very street, al- 
most at this very spot in the days when 
everything had been so easily accom- 
plished. There was no tiring, no gasping 
for breath, or leaning on a cane. 

She had come to town by train. It 
had been raining for a week, and the un- 
paved streets were rivers ot mud. She 
had taken the only conveyance from the 
depot to the hotel—old Seth Casey’s 
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one-horse, rickety buckboard that de- 
livered both passengers and merchandise 
to their destinations. Mr. Morgan 
halted, smiling, seeing Amelia, a dark- 
haired girl looking a bit grim, sitting on 
the sagging seat beside the red-faced 
Mr. Casey. Mr. Casey, as usual, had 
visited Myers’ Saloon before meeting 
the train. 

A front wheel sank to the axle in the 
mud, and the old horse halted. With a 
great oath, Mr. Casey had cracked his 
whip. The horse lunged, the wheel 
splintered, the shafts broke free, and 
Mr. Casey, clinging to the lines, toppled 
from his perch. 

Watching Amelia, young Morgan 
had seen the beginning of laughter 
chase the grimness from her lovely face 
and had known that here was his kind 
of girl. Without giving the thick mud 
a second thought, he waded into the 
street, lifted her from the periously 
tipped vehicle, and, carrying her in his 
arms, turned back toward the sidewalk. 
At nineteen, she couldn’t have weighed 
more than a hundred pounds, but he 
sensed a woman’s warmth and strength 
in her. And suddenly he could feel the 
pound of his heart. 

She looked up at him and laughed. 
Her face was very close to his; there was 
color in her cheeks and a hint of 
freckles across her small, straight nose. 
How beautiful she was, he remembered; 
behind her long, dark eyelashes were 
the bluest eyes into which he had ever 
gazed. Not blue, really, but violet. 

“Thank you,” she said a little breath- 
lessly when he put her down on the side- 
walk. 

“You’re welcome.” 
sounded breathless, too. 

“I’m afraid you’ve ruined your boots.” 

“It doesn’t matter.” 

“I’m Amelia Arnett. I’m to teach the 
first grade.” 

“I’m Morgan. I’m to be your princi- 
pal.” 

Her eyes widened. ‘Oh, no!” 

They both laughed spontaneously. 
That night, he went to see her, carrying 
violets. 

“How did you know?” she asked, her 
eyes shining. 

And he said, “The moment I saw you, 
I knew violets were right for you.” 


His voice had 


4 THE spring they were married in 
the new, brick church on the cor- 
ner. But now—now he must hurry. 
Soon he had left the business district 
behind and was making his way along 
a street bordered by tall old houses. 
When he had first come to the town, 
this was the finest street of all. Now 


the houses were shabby, and his friends, 
who had once owned them with pride, 
were no longer among the living. Again 
a sadness, or a loneliness, touched Mr. 
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Mender of toys, Leader of boys, 
Changer of fuses, Kisser of bruises, 
Bless him, dear Lord. 
Wiper of noses, Pruner of roses, 
Singer of songs, Righter of wrongs, 
Guide him, O Lord! 
Mover of couches, Soother of ouches, 
Pounder of nails, Teller of tales, 
Reward him, O Lord. 
Hanger of screens, Counsellor of teens, 
Fixer of bikes, Chastiser of tykes, 
Help him, O Lord. 
Raker of leaves, Cleaner of eaves, 
Dryer of dishes, Fulfiller of wishes, 
Guard him, O Lord! 
Changer of tires, Builder of fires, 
Beloved end of my desires, 
Bless him, O Lord! 


Morgan’s thinking. And then he came 
to the high school. 

He stood leaning on his cane, gasping 
a little for breath. The base of the flag- 
pole close by offered a tempting place 
to sit and rest, but he knew he had no 
time for it. Yet he stood for a while, 
gazing at the black hulk of the building, 
his sadness of a few moments ago lost 
in pride. 

The building was his creation. He 
had been in his prime then, a schoolman 
looked upon by others as the leader in 
the field of public education. He had 
drawn the plans for the building, the 
most modern of its day, and, upon its 
completion, people and educators from 
far and near came to see the wonder of 
it. He had set new patterns for others 
to follow. But now—he shook his head 
—there was some talk that the building 
had become outdated. And deep in his 
heart, he knew it had. 

He saw a light burning in his old 
office and wondered who could be in it 
on a Sunday night. But he turned away 
and went on, and the question was lost 
in his growing awareness of the aching 
tiredness in his legs and chest. 

Two blocks beyond the school, he 
came to the first of his two destinations, 
a small, low residence with lights 
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streaming from a glassed-in room at the 
front. He followed the walk to the door 
and went in. For a moment, he stood 
leaning heavily on his cane, gazing 
about at the array of plants and the 
assortment of cut roses and flowers in 
glass cases, feeling a pleasure in their 
beauty. 

Johnny Kruger came in through a 
wide door at the rear of the showroom, 
maneuvering his wheelchair with the 
skill of long practice. He was a stooped, 
white-haired man with useless legs and 
a face lined by suffering, but, upon see- 
ing his visitor, he smiled a quick wel- 
come. 

“Mr. Morgan!” he said. “I haven't 
seen you for ages. How are you?” 

“Fine, thank you,” Mr. Morgan said. 
“And you, Mr. Kruger?” 

“Fine as silk,” Johnny said, grinning 
and holding out his hand. Then, looking 
more closely at Mr. Morgan, “Don’t 
tell me you’ve walked here?” 

“Of course,” Mr. Morgan said. “It’s 
been a fine day, and the evening’s just 
right for walking.” 

“Please sit down, Mr. Morgan,” 
Johnny said, wheeling himself toward a 
large divan. “Or, if you wish, you can 
lie down here a while.” 

Mr. Morgan looked at the divan and 
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thought how good it would be to lie 
down for just a minute or two. But he 
smiled and shook his head. He must 
not weaken now. 

“Thank you, but I must be on my 


way, for—” He had to stop to catch 
his breath. “No doubt you remember 
how fond Mrs. Morgan was of violets.” 

“I remember.” Johnny’s voice was 
very gentle. 

“I thought you might have some vio- 
lets in stock, Mr. Kruger, that I could 
purchase. This is Mrs. Morgan’s birth- 
day. I always give her violets on her 
birthday.” 

Wheeling himself to one of the glass 
cases, Johnny lifted out a large bouquet 
of violets. The fact that they were a 
special order for a customer wasn’t im- 
portant. 

He smiled and asked, “Will these do, 
Mr. Morgan?” 

“Perfectly!” Mr. Morgan exclaimed. 
“Td almost forgotten how beautiful 
violets can be.” Then he slowly shook 
his head. “But I’m afraid—perhaps 
you have a less expensive—” 

“I'd like to get these out of the way, 
Mr. Morgan,” Johnny said quickly. “I 
have another shipment coming in the 
morning and—” He was about to say 
that he would give the violets to Mr. 
Morgan, but suddenly he knew the old 
man would not accept them as a gift. 
“Tell you what I'll do—if you'll take 
them off my hands, I'll let you have 
them for fifty cents.” 

Mr. Morgan was smiling. He dug 
change from a pocket and counted out 
fifty cents. 

“Thanks a lot for getting me off the 
hook,” Johnny said. He carefully 
wrapped the violets in white and gold 
tissue and gave the package to Mr. 
Morgan. “There you are,” he said. 
“And how is Mrs. Morgan?” 

“As well as can be expected, they tell 
me.” Mr. Morgan sighed faintly. Turn- 
ing, he gazed about the small, neat 
showroom, feeling pleasure in it and a 
happiness in Johnny Kruger’s success. 
“You have a very attractive shop,” he 
said. 

The man in the wheelchair lifted his 
face. “Thanks to you, Mr. Morgan.” 
A slight huskiness came into his voice. 
“Bringing me all those books about 
flowers when I was in the hospital. 
Talking me into coming back to school. 
Making me understand that the world 
hadn’t come to an end just because I’d 
had polio.” 

“Nonsense!” Mr. Morgan said brusk- 
ly. “You were born with a love for 
flowers, Mr. Kruger, and a great will to 
fight.” He walked abruptly toward the 
door. “Good evening, sir, and my best 
wishes for your continued success.” 

“How about a taxi, Mr. Morgan?” 
Johnny called worriedly. But Mr. Mor- 
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gan ignored the question, and Johnny 
let him go. After all, Mr. Morgan was 
still Mr. Morgan, even if he was in his 
eighties. 

Once away from the cheerful lights 
of the flower shop, he seemed to tire 
more rapidly than ever. Soon he be- 
came so tired that every step was a 
trembling effort. But he never once 
thought of giving up. 

He came to a row of new houses with 
huge picture-windows through which he 
could see people whom he did not 
know, sitting about on lovely new furni- 
ture that seemed strange to him. He 
recalled vaguely that a few years ago 
the land on which these houses stood 
had been part of the old Ringle farm. 
And he thought of David Ringle the 
Second. 

“Mr. Morgan,” young David had 
said, “now that pa’s dead, I don’t know 
what to do with the farm. I want to 
build houses, not a farm. Of course, I 
can sell the land, but—” 

“Don’t sell it now,” Mr. Morgan had 
advised. “Go ahead and learn to build 
houses. Some day people will need 
houses on your land, Davy.” 

But now Mr. Morgan was thinking of 
David Ringle the Third. Perhaps, he 
thought hopefully, he would have a 
chance to talk with young Dr. Ringle to- 


night about Amelia. 
H' saw he had passed the houses 
where people lived; he saw only 
unfinished skeletons of houses against 
the dim light of the sky. There were 
no sidewalks here, so he walked in the 
rough street, stumbling along slowly. 
His legs had taken on a frightful heavi- 
ness, and a pain ran sharply through his 
chest. Perhaps it had been foolish of 
him to walk, but it had been something 
he had had to do—a challenge. 

At last, he came to the front yard 
with its dying, old trees and followed a 
grass-grown, brick walk to the big, 
square house that had at one time been 
a country mans:on. The half-dozen-or- 
so steps that Icd up to the front porch 
almost proved too much for him, but 
finally he had mounted them and was 
ringing the bell. 

Dora Scott opened the door, letting 
the light flood ovcr him and beyond to 
touch a faded sign that read: WEST- 
GATE COUNTY HOME. Dora was a 
strong, graying woman with a plain but 
pleasant face. Seeing her in her nurse’s 
uniform, Mr. Morga. thought as always 
and with a sense of gratefulness how 
clean and cas2le she looked. 

She smiled and said, “Good evening, 
Mr. Morgan. I’d just about given you 
up.” 
“Good evening, Miss Scott,” he said, 
removing his hat. “I’m sorry to be so 
late, but I walked, and—” 


“Walked!” Astonishment filled her 
voice. “You mean, all the way?” She 
took him by the arm and began to lea 
him toward a big chair. “Here, yoy 
just sit down, and I’ll—” 

“Thank you,” he broke in firmly, 
“but I'd rather not sit down just yet, 
Mrs. Morgan may be expecting me.” 


Of course, Dora Scott knew that 


Mrs. Morgan would not be expecting 
him. But the firmness in his voice told 
her that he would not rest until he had 
seen his wife. 


“I suppose Dr. Ringle isn’t here?” he § 


said. 

“No, he’s been gone an hour,” Dora 
answered. 

Mr. Morgan sighed. “I’m. sorry to 
have missed him. I suppose Mrs. Mor- 
gan is about the same?” 

“Yes.” Dora avoided his eyes. 


He smiled. “This is her birthday, you _ 


know, and I brought her violets. Would 
you like to cee th m?” 

He looser.ed the white and gold tissue 
with unsteady hands. 

“They’re beautiful!” Dora exclaimed, 
And then she turned away so that he 
could not see her eyes. “I won't cry!” 
she thought fiercely. Then, smiling, “Go 
or in, Mr. Morgan.” 

Mr. Morgan laid his hat and cane 
on the chair and went into the room 
that Amelia shared with others who, 
like her, were lost in a dark secret world 
of their own. 

“Hello, Amelia,” he said softly. 

The sound of his voice drew her eyes 
to him, but he knew by the shadows in 
them that she did not know him or that 
he had spoken her name. It had been 
like this since that day he had found her 
lying in a heap on the kitchen floor. 

“Amelia, Amelia!” he’d cried, drop- 
ping down on his knees beside her and 
taking her in his arms. 

She had opened her eyes to look at 
him, but the shadows had already come 
to hide him from her and her from him. 
At first, he had kept her at home, doing 
the best he could for her. But the bur- 
den of her helplessness had been too 
great, and finally he had let them bring 
her out here. 

Feeling lost and lonely, he stood be- 
side her bed, looking down at her— 
the thin, colorless face, the sunken eyes, 
the shape of her small, wasted body 
under the white sheet. This poor, help- 
less creature was not his Amelia, he 
thought suddenly. His Amelia had fled 
beyond his reach, if not beyond his hope 
of having her back once again someday. 

At last, he remembered the flowers 
and said, “See, I’ve brought you violets 
for your birthday.” And he held them 
close to her face. 

For a long time, it seemed, she lay 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Pollyanna and Huck Finn 


Two immortal junior classics come to the screen at the 
same time, enriching it with humor, sentiment, and an 
infectious wamth all too lacking in recent years. THE 
ADVENTURES OF HUCK FINN (M-G-M), and POLLY- 
ANNA (Buena Vista) will naturally appeal to the younger 
set, and it is a tribute to the imagination and artistry in 
both that the oldsters will not become restive during the 
performance. 

Pollyanna, based on the Eleanor Porter story, is un- 
abashedly sentimental, though never saccharine, as “the glad 
irl” makes her impact on the diverse folk in a small Eastern 
‘own of 1900 vintage. As played by Hayley Mills, the girl 
8a mischievous delight, high-spirited and determined to 
prove her dead father’s theory that there is some good in 
‘veryone. Produced by Walt Disney in a literal adaptation 
that neither caricatures nor condescends, this is a fresh 
and imaginative variation on a shopworn idea. Jane Wyman, 
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Archie Moore and Eddie Hodges go fishing 
in “The Adventures of Huck Finn” 


Hayley Mills (shown with Adolphe Menjou) 
is a mischievous delight in “Pollyanna” 
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Richard Egan, Adolphe Menjou, Karl Malden, Donald 
Crisp, Kevin Corcoran, and Agnes Moorehead are variously 
stern, kind, happy, and dour. Neither they nor any of the 
components of this bright-eyed family feature could be im- 
proved upon. 

With Eddie Hodges in the title role, The Adventures of 
Huck Finn is an appealing and adventurous version of the 
Mark Twain favorite. The familiar characters and situa- 
tions come to life in a manner calculated to intrigue the 
youngsters and keep their elders in a relaxed, nostalgic mood. 
Huck’s dream of a raft trip down the Mississippi with his 
friend Jim, the Negro slave; the frantic misadventures with 
the King and the Duke; and the excitements facing a boy 
on the threshold of adolescence have been staged with 
understanding and an appreciation of Twain’s interpretation 
of youth’s search for adventure. 

Young Hodges is a winning and capable Huck. He is 
surrounded by such proved talents as Tony Randall, (the 
King), Andy Devine, Judy Canova, Buster Keaton, Finlay 
Currie, Patty McCormack, Mickey Shaughnessy, and a sur- 
prisingly good performance by heavyweight fighter Archie 
Moore as the runaway slave. 

Pollyanna and Huck might not have understood each 
other had they met, but they share youthful enthusiasm for 
life and an irrepressible optimism that is contagious. Holly- 
wood can indeed be proud of its venture into their delight- 
ful realm. 


The New 
Plays 


Christopher Fry’s adaptation of DUEL OF ANGELS, a 
French drama by Jean Giraudoux, is a studied, impeccably 
spoken, and rather lifeless analysis of vice and virtue. On 
its own merits the drama would not remain aloft long, but, 
as interpreted by Vivien Leigh and Mary Ure, the lines take 
on a special beauty, if not particular meaning. Few modern 
players have the enunciation, the faultless diction. and the 
vocal charm of Miss Leigh, so it is a treat to hear her, even 
when M. Giraudoux’s morality play is ponderous and 
cynical. The fable is set in the 1860's in Aix-en-Provence, 
and the ladies represent virtue and promiscuity. At great 
length they discuss and argue the relative values of their 
views, until they and the author weary of the glib carousel. 
In climax, the virtuous lady kills herself in the mistaken 
belief that she had willingly sacrificed her virtue. More 
likely, she found it impossible to mouth any further plati- 
tudes and abstractions in this modishly staged but unexciting 
exercise. 


If political life is as vicious and politicians as debased as 
Gore Vidal sketches them in his explosive drama, THE 
BEST MAN, then it is time for Irving Berlin to peck out 
another melody. He should call it “God Help America.” 
Which is not to discount the play itself, for it is striking, 
witty, vigorous, and controversial, acted with vehemence 
and vitality by Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, and Frank 
Lovejoy. While the result is both fascinating and enter- 
taining, a slickly written razzle-dazzle, it is also a piece 
that revels in its cynicism. 

Though the setting is a modern hotel on the eve of a 
political convention, it might well be a Roman arena with 


hungry lions jealously eyeing a plump Christian. The prize 
is a presidential nomination, with two candidates vying fo; 
the approbation of an ex-President. 

He is a salty, cancer-doomed politician, hoarding his 
remaining days of power and glory and determined t 
retain his role as kingmaker. His choice is between 4 
former Secretary of State, who is suave, liberal, and vy. 
nerable on moral grounds, or a raspy-voiced, ambitious 
young Senator, who is a ruthless demagogue. 

In the last hours before balloting, the Senator announces 
that he will release to the press a confidential medical 
file revealing that the Secretary had suffered two nervow 
breakdowns. In turn, his competitor threatens to disclose 
that the Senator had been involved in a homosexual scandal 
during his Army service. 

The three principal characters are composites of such 
familiars as Stevenson, Roosevelt, Truman, Nixon, Mc. 
Carthy, and Kennedy, which gives the author an opportunity 
for lively dialogue and biting characterization. He takes 
full advantage of it. 

Both the former President and his Secretary of State 
profess no belief in God or immortality, while the unethical, 
reactionary Senator declares himself to be a religious 
man—‘“an Episcopalian.” In similar thrusts, Vidal causti: 
cally stings all participants in his composite cartoon. There 
are moments in which it will irritate almost every member 
of the audience. 

Lovejoy, as the Senator; Tracy, as the ex-President; and 
Douglas, as the candidate toward whom the sympathy of 
the viewer is directed, are magnificent. In lesser roles, 
Leora Dana, Kathleen Maguire, and Ruth McDevitt, a party 
committee woman described as “the only link between 
the NAACP and the Ku Klux Klan,” are fine. 

The Best Man is a colorful, amoral, and devastating topi- 
cal drama. There are moments when the author is unneces- 
sarily tart, and his prejudices pierce the glossy surface 
of his tract. 


The gelatinous young singer who has recently completed 
his Army service is the target in BYE BYE BIRDIE, 2 
musical satire in which the laughs are abundant and the 
score lively. Surprisingly, the choreography is the show's 
outstanding ingredient, for this would seem to be a vehicle 
for vocals. Under Gower Champion’s expert staging, the 
dance numbers prove to be stunners, high-lighted by the 
vivid work of Chita Rivera. The book is a_ serviceable 
basis for the music and the comedy, being concerned with 
the frantic. final civilian days of a jive singer whose popu- 
larity has been carefully nurtured through shrewd huckster- 
ing. It is funny and even manages to arouse some sympathy 
for its unusual hero. Dick Van Dyke, Kay Medford, Paul 
Lynde, and Richard Gautier contribute some hilarious mo- 
ments to a musical comedy barb which is generally enter- 
taining. 
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CHRISTINE brings Maureen O’Hara to the legitimate 
theater in a musical reminiscent of The King and I. While 
it does not measure up to that Rodgers-Hammerstein 
classic in musical brilliance or story charm, it does have 
an appeal which, coupled with Miss O’Hara’s fine perform- 
ance, should see it through. The Pearl Buck story is set 
in India where Miss O’Hara goes to visit her daughter, 
who is married to an Indian doctor. The girl dies in child 
birth, and in due course the mother and son-in-law become 
emotionally involved, though on a temporary basis. The 
libretto is weak and the staging is pedestrian, but the 
visual attributes are splendid, and Miss O’Hara displays 
an unusually fine singing voice. In fact, her contribution 
is the production’s sole distinction. 
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Movie Reviews 


. in Brief 


his | THE FUGITIVE KIND is the title given the movie version 
J to} of Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus Descending, a morbid, sor- 
N af did, and contrived melodrama which succeeds in its striving 
vul-} for grotesque effects. Tennessee would have us believe that 
ious} his characters have a special glow about them, a quality 
which he compares to the soaring of birds, though actually 
ces |he never raises them above mud-puddle level. The familiar 
dical | protagonists are a young guitar player weary of the decadent 
vous | life he has led in New Orleans; an aging, frustrated woman 
Slose} who runs a general store in a small southern town; and 
ndalj that community’s outcast, a dissolute, depraved young 
woman who frequents the Dixie Highway juke joints. Marlon 
such} Brando plays the sullen drifter in his usual monotone, vary- 
Mc-| ing his expression by opening his eyes for some scenes and 
Inity| closing them for others. Anna Magnani, as the embittered 
akes} woman who enters into an affair with a man young enough 
to be her son, is intense, ferocious, and often unintelligible. 
State} Joanne Woodward is unbelievable as the ghastly Ophelia of 
ical, the highway, but Victor Jory is brilliant as Magnani’s dying, 
ious} hate-filled husband who precipitates the inevitable tragedy. 
usti'| Those seeking any positive values from Williams will not 
here {find them in this murky and noxious study of human de- 
nber| gradation in various forms. Like so much of Williams’ work, 
the occasional beauty of his writing is not sufficient com- 
and|pensation for the lack of a positive moral viewpoint. 
y off (United Artists) 
oles, 
arty} RACHEL CADE is a controversial, adult drama based on 
veen/a novel which aroused considerable discussion. It is the 
story of a dedicated young woman, a medical missionary 
topi-jin Africa, who is faced with personal problems in sharp 
eces-fconflict with her conscience and her dedication. When an 
face} RAF plane crashes in the jungle, she nurses the pilot back 
to health and falls in love with him in the bargain. Their 
affair ends with his return to war duty, and she is con- 
leted} fronted with the necessity of leaving the Congo natives to 
E, atwhom she has ministered. The solution is not a com- 
the/plete surprise, though it is unorthodox and rather pat. 
ow's Visually and performance-wise the picture is effective, with 
hicle} Angie Dickinson in the title role and Roger Moore, Peter 
the} Finch, Juano Hernandez, and Woody Strode in the cast. 
thef An adult project, this has implications which are consid- 
able} erably less than lofty. (Warner Bros.) 
with 
Opu-/Conflict between the armies of Czar Alexander II and 
stet-|Caucasus tribesmen in 1850 is the peg on which the flam- 
athy /boyant spectacle THE COSSACKS is hung. Aside from the 
Paul | excitement of the battle scenes, this is often more ludicrous 
mo-fthan thrilling. English dialogue has been dubbed in with 
nter-} less than satisfactory effect, and the result only highlights 
the weaknesses of the story, the acting, and the direction 
jin this Italian-produced throwback to earlier film-making 
[ echniques. (Universal-International) 


a 





mate 
/hile 


aa (THE BOY AND THE PIRATES is a juvenile excursion into 

ave }the never-never world of the Blackbeards, the Captain 
“ae Hooks, and their ilk. It is a combination of fun and fantasy 
tes resulting from the daydreams of a ten-year-old who plays 
hilde pirate aboard the wreck of a sailing vessel. His dreams 
ia get more vivid all the time as he mingles with the yo-ho-ho 
The set, Their evil deeds and cruelty disillusion him completely, 
the and he is more than happy to return to the twentieth 
sail century where such tactics do not exist (!). This is strictly 
4) 8 for the grammar-school crowd, but it is several notches 
100 above the TV lures for this age group. (United Artists) 
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Lee Tracy and Frank Lovejoy play 
the game of politics in “The Best Man’”’ 











Chita Rivera and Dick Van Dyke in 
the entertaining “Bye Bye Birdie” 
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RING'S 
CHAMPION 
COMPILER 


BY RED SMITH 


Wien the plane came down in Fiji 
one passenger said to himself: “Thi 
is ridiculous. Look at me, a hick out of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, who remember 
very well when a day coach ride to 
Oshkosh was a wildly exciting adven. 
ture. Now just because a couple of boys 
named Wright went to crazy lengths to 
escape from their bicycle shop in Day. 
ton, here we are in the cannibal js. 
lands .. .” 

“You should have been here last 
night,” said a man at the airport. “Your 
Friend Nat Fleischer was in to referee 
some fights over in Suva.” 

That was 1956. In 1960, news dis- 
patches described the scenes in Bangkok 
when a hometown boy named Pone 
Kingpetch won the flyweight champion- 
ship of the world from Pascual Perez, of 
Argentina. Flutes howled like Siamese 
banshees, gongs boomed in the sultry 
night, and 30,000 witnesses rent their 
haberdashery outside barbed-wire en- 
tanglements set up to protect fighters 
and officials from violence. In a split 
decision, the title went to Kingpetch on 
the vote of the neutral judge, Nat 
Fleischer. 

It goes on like that all the time, in 
Johannesburg and Juneau and Johnson 
City, Tennessee. Where there is a fis 
fight of note, there you will find Nat 
Fleischer, at ringside or in the ring it 
self. 

Nat Fleischer is about as big a 
thirty-five cents’ worth of liver. He is 
seventy-two years old. He was born a 








few doors from Avenue A and Eighth 
Street on New York’s lower East Side. 
I sat with him one howling, rainy night 
in a fight club in Melbourne, Australia, 
when there couldn’t have been more 
than four hundred customers in the 
house, virtually all of them ‘new Aus 
tralians” from Italy (because an Italian 
lightweight was in the main event). | 
was pretty nearly trampled into han- 
burger by Italian Australians clamoring 
for the autograph of Nat Fleischer, of 
Avenue A. 

If I hadn’t known it already, I must 
have realized then that in his special 
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Red’s bursting with facts and even an idea for a play: 





seems he’s been reading Nat Fleischer’s book. 


And look where Nat and his book got Joyce Brothers 


field Nat Fleischer is the greatest man in 
the world. 

What is his special field? Well, he is 
editor of The Ring Magazine; he is au- 
thor of uncounted books on boxers and 
boxing; he is proprietor, curator, and 
sole financial patron of a museum that 
must contain the world’s most complete 
and varied collection of fist-fight memo- 
rabilia; he is donor of great, gaudy, 
innumerable championship belts; above 
all, he is compiler of Nat Fleischer’s 
Ring Record Book and Boxing Encyclo- 
pedia, an annual compendium of all the 
facts man could discover, suspect, or 
forget about the sweet science of pugil- 
ism. 

When the sports column in, say, the 
New York Herald Tribune declares 
with obnoxious assurance that Floyd 
Patterson’s manager has made more 
mistakes in boxing than anybody else 
since the Duke of Cumberland, it 
doesn’t mean the columnist was around 
two hundred years ago. It means he 
learned from the Ring Record Book 
how the Duke blew $250,000 betting 
Jack Broughton against Jack Slack, the 
Norwich Butcher, and then backed 
Slack when he went in the water for 
Bill “The Nailer” Stevens. 


Onze television quiz star who was not 
smeared in the disclosures about rigged 
programs is Dr. Joyce Brothers, the 
little blonde doll who knew all the an- 
swers about fist-fighting. Fact is, Joyce 
was no fight fan when she hit the 
$64,000 Question. She is a memory 
expert who sought Nat’s help when she 
was bucking for a spot on the show and 
simply memorized great gobs of his 
record book. (Nobody could memorize 
the whole book; the 1960 edition 
weighs more than a standing rib roast, 
and its 936 pages include the complete 
ring records of 5,000 modern fighters, 
not counting the ancients.) 

Joyce’s success on TV gave me an 
idea for a fictional plot. There are 
these sharp characters who see a chance 
to pick up $64,000, so they latch onto 





a memory expert and wangle a spot on 
a quiz show in a category like boxing 
or baseball or racing, where it’s im- 
possible to ask a question that isn’t an- 
swered in the record book. They lock 
this little egghead in a hotel room—in 
everyday life he writes verses for greet- 
ing cards or something comical like that 
—and they keep feeding him black 
coffee while he crams his head with 
facts... . 

Well, that’s the idea. You could write 
it as a play or movie, call it Three Men 
on a Horse or maybe The Thirteen Steps, 
and have yourself a smasher. There is 
no implication, of course, that anyone 
pulled off anything shady in connection 
with Dr. Joyce. She is simply a girl 
with a head for facts, and Nat is the 
boy who’s got ’em. 


Wien a fight manager says he’d 
rather put his boy in the Eisstadion in 
Vienna than La Laguna in Torreon, 
Mexico, because of the difference in 
seating capacity, he hasn’t necessarily 
been to Austria or Mexico. He’s just 
got a copy of Nat’s book in his office, 
and if he hasn’t got an office he carries 
the book with him. 

If and when Patterson meets Ingemar 
Johansson again, their records will be 
published showing a total of fifty-seven 
professional bouts for the two of them. 
That’s a lot of fights. Good old Sam 
Langford all by himself had sixty-three 
bouts with four opponents—Harry 
Wills, Sam McVey, Joe Jeanette, and 
Jim Barry—and he fought hundreds of 
other guys, too. The facts can be found 
on Page 49 under “Famous Boxing 
Series.” 

Does anyone in the audience wish to 
amaze cocktail guests and be the envy 
of his friends? Let him announce that: 

The quickest knockout in a cham- 
pionship fight was scored by Al McCoy 
over George Chip in Brooklyn, April 
6. 1914, for the middleweight title. 

When Johansson dropped Patterson 
seven times in their three-round match 
a year ago, they were just warming up. 


In 1950 Vic Toweel, defending his 
bantamweight championship in Johan- 
nesburg, floored Danny O'Sullivan 
fourteen times and stopped him in the 
tenth round. Get away from champion- 
ship matches, and you can find some 
moderately rough affairs, like the one in 
Hot Springs, Ark., in 1902 between 
Battling Nelson and Christy Williams. 
There were forty-three knockdowns in 
seventeen rounds. 

We think of Joe Louis as the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt of champions, who 
ruled longer than any other. Rightly, 
too, for he held the heavyweight title 
eleven years, eight months, or about 
four and a half months longer than 
Johnny Kilbane bossed the feather- 
weights. Spider Pladner, flyweight, and 
Dave Sullivan, featherweight, share the 
record for celerity in getting lost—one 
month, sixteen days in each case. 

In more than twenty years of fight- 
ing, Tommy Burns, heavyweight cham- 
pion in 1906, 1907, and 1908, earned 
$208,954.25. Joe Louis made $4,626,- 
721.69 as a fighter, and Jack Dempsey 
has collected $10,568,114 just being 
Jack Dempsey. 

Ringside seats for Patterson-Johans- 
son will cost $100 in this age of infla- 
tion. Ringside seats for Ted (Kid) 
Lewis and Georges Carpentier cost 
$125, in England in 1922. 


Ir took Barney Malone 212 rounds 
to beat Jim Silberbauer in South Africa 
in 1890, but the chances are they 
weren’t in the ring as long as Andy 
Bowen and Jack Burke, who went seven 
hours, nineteen minutes in New Or- 
leans in 1893. When Bowen and Burke 
got tired, the referee sniffed and called 
it no contest. 

On June 22, 1938, Joe Louis got 
$349,228 for stopping Max Schmeling 
at 2:04 of the first round. His pay was 
$2,897 a second. On June 26, 1909, in 
Colma, California, Leach Cross went 
forty-one rounds with Dick Hyland, got 
stiffened, collected $316. Probably 
blew every penny. Easy come, easy go. 
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HIS MONTH some 20,000 young people 
will emerge from Catholic colleges with 
sheepskins in their hands and commence- 
ment challenges ringing in their ears. For 
most, this will be the end of their formal 
education. The sheepskins will go on the 
wall or in dusty closets. The challenges will soon be for- 
gotten in the confusion of beginning careers or starting 
families. 

The disciplined intelligences which college has supposedly 
formed will be put to the all-important task of making a 
living—or even grow rusty with disuse. The bright, Catholic 
world-vision will begin to grow dim and hazy. These good 
young people will live thoroughly moral lives and un- 
doubtedly save their souls. Occasionally, however, they will 
feel mild twinges of guilt. They will sense that somehow 
or other they have missed opportunities and that perhaps 
destiny is passing them by. 

But there are others, a small minority, who, for reasons 
of nature and grace difficult to comprehend, will be different. 
They are the ones who have caught a glimpse of something 
beyond the ordinary, the mediocre, the banal. Each year a 
few of these graduates search for something more and 
eventually find it. Yet they are ordinary people with ordinary 
problems and ordinary talents. The extraordinary thing about 
them is that they have refused to believe that there are 
no more opportunities for greatness. 

This is the story of four such college graduates, whose 
real names must for the present remain obscure but whose 
deeds already shine brightly. No college graduate of 1960 
can claim that it is impossible for him to join their number. 





John Martin was born in a small farming community in 
the Midwest. His father owned a hardware store and John 
was interested in mechanical things from his earliest years. 
It was natural that, when his parents managed to scrape 
together enough money to send him to a big Catholic uni- 
versity, he would choose to major in engineering. But John 
encountered a few good English courses and soon he- 
came known as an engineer who read plays. His reading 
turned to philosophy and theology, but the comfortable 
routine of his life changed very little. John thought big 
thoughts and dreamed big dreams; nevertheless, his religion 
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classes were “breeze” courses, and campus life offered little 
in the way of religious excitement. 

The big change in John’s life came at a beer party where, 
above the din, he heard a girl quoting poetry. John assumed 
that anyone who quoted poetry at a beer party might be 
worth knowing and he began a mildly interested pursuit 
of the young lady. To his dismay, he discovered that he had 
competitors—thirty-five of them. Margie was spending most 
of her spare time instructing thirty-five sophomore boys in 
a Confraternity of Christian Doctrine religion class. 

At first, John was inclined to think that teaching religion 
to teen-agers was a sure sign of religious fanaticism. But 
after a visit to Margie’s class, it dawned on him that if the 
Catholicism about which he had been reading and talking 
so much meant anything, it meant this. He was astonished 
to learn that more than half of the Catholic teen-agers 
in the country, if they are to get any religious instruction, 
will have to get it from a CCD class. For the first time 
in his life John realized that only a very few Catholics 
in his home town got any religious instruction beyond the 
grammar school level. With his newly found enthusiasm 
for CCD, John figured that it was time someone did some- 
thing about the situation and that the someone was himself. 

It took him two summers to get a program established 
in his parish; both the clergy and the laity of the town 
thought it would never work. But John was resourceful, 
patient, and persistent. When he graduated from college 
and departed for the army, he left behind a well-organized 
CCD group which was not only instructing virtually every 
Catholic teen-ager in town but also branching out into adult 
discussion programs. 

Having tasted success, John was not of a mind to let a 
commission in the U.S. Army stop his plans. So now a 
slightly bewildered parish priest near a small army base 
in the South finds that a group of young officers are taking 
over teaching jobs in his parish. All the work that he was 
unable to do for two decades because of lack of trained 
help is suddenly being done with a competence that the 
priest can hardly believe. Every one of his young people, 
from first grade to high-school seniors, is under the in- 
struction of a bright and very serious second lieutenant. 
It would be very hard to convince this good pastor that all 
this started when a college student heard poetry at a beer 
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The true stories of four ordinary college graduates 





who found greatness. They’re proof that new graduates cannot 


plead lack of challenge as an excuse for mediocrity 
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party (even if the secretary of his CCD group is a poetry- 
quoting army wife). 


Most of her friends think Mary Jo Schultz is crazy. It is 
strange enough for a girl to be going to medical school. 
stranger still for her to talk about serving in South America 
as a medical missionary, but absolutely incredible that she 
should spend her free time in the wild projects in which 
Mary Jo has become involved. 

Mary Jo always had nerve; there was never any doubt 
about that. So it was not too surprising that, when—on a 
bright spring afternoon in her junior year in high school— 
she decided which order of nuns she was going to join. she 
should reach for a phone book, look up the number of the 
nearest house of the community, and call them to announce 
the good news. 

For want of a better reaction, the nuns invited Mary 
Jo to visit them and see the work they were doing. It was 
an experience she would never forget. Two nuns were 
working in the midst of poverty and religious ignorance 
which seemed incredible in a great, Catholic city. 

With only a store-front center, an old piano, and a few 
catechisms, they were trying to instruct hundreds of dark- 
skinned, immigrant children. Almost before the nuns knew 
what happened, Mary Jo was back with her “crowd” and 
a recreational program for a two-month summer school. 
The Sisters were afraid it would all end when autumn came, 
but Mary Jo and her assistants were not to be daunted 
by such a minor thing as school. Then teen-agers had come 
to realize that mission lands could be in their own back 
yard, scarcely fifteen minutes from their homes. Scout 
troops, athletic tournaments, religious instruction. even the 
pursuit of adult “strays”, became the afternoon work of as 
motley a collection of lay missionaries as has ever been 
assembled. Even though Mary Jo and the pioneers of the 
project are now scattered across the country, the work goes 
on as a new generation of teen-agers takes their place. 

Most people felt that Mary Jo would lose interest in these 
wild schemes when she entered college. Her decision to 
study medicine instead of entering the convent seemed 
to be a sign that her enthusiasm was flagging. Actually, what 
college and medical school meant was that two new cities 
were to encounter Mary Jo’s imagination and determination. 





BY JOSEPH LAWRENCE 





So Wednesday afternoon sees her teaching catechism to 
first communicants at a Chinese mission church; on Tues- 
days and Thursdays she’s instructing teen-agers in a Negro 
parish, and on Saturday morning she has a Mexican, girl 
scout troop. Nor does she work by herself. Wherever Mary 
Jo goes, she seems to be able to attract a band of helpers 
who are not always quite sure why they are involved in 
her mad schemes but find it impossible to say “no.” 


ACH time he becomes depressed with his 

bar exam, Mike O’Donnell swears that he 

never should have got involved with those 

crazy teen-agers. If he had it to do over 

again, he would tell his parish priest to go 

jump in the lake when directing a play 
was first mentioned. Only Mike knows that he does not 
mean his complaints and that, if he had it to do over again, 
he would do exactly the same thing. 

Father Callaghan seemed to be a very naive young priest. 
His vague notion that a play would help straighten out a 
particularly wild group of adolescents working mayhem 
in the parish struck Mike as being quite absurd. In an un- 
guarded moment, however, Mike admitted to the newly 
assigned curate that, back in the dim, distant days when he 
was in high school, he had once played the lead in a school 
play. After that, Mike had no peace until he agreed to give 
the play a whirl. 

Never did a neophyte director have less promising mate- 
rial. The script Father Callaghan had chosen was terrible, 
the cast was alternately embarrassed and belligerent, the 
stage was small and creaking, the rehearsals were chaotic. 
Mike pleaded, cajoled, threatened, screamed. He threw 
youngsters out of the play and then let them back in when 
they came with tears to plead for a second chance. 

As the day of the first performance drew near, Mike was 
more convinced than ever that the production was going 
to be a disaster. The dress rehearsal was an utter shambles. 
But sometime between the dress rehearsal and curtain time, 
a strange transformation took place in the cast. As his 
teen-agers sailed through the first act with a poise and bril- 
liance he would have expected of professionals, all Mike 
could do was to mutter to himself over and over, “It’s a 
miracle!” In the last two acts, the actors responded to the 
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raughter and applause by leaving Mike’s direction far be- 
hind. When the final curtain fell, Mike found himself the 
hero of all the teen-agers in the neighborhood. 

All would have been well if it had stopped with signing 
autographs for adoring freshman girls. But it did not. Mike 
discovered that he had become an idol, that the teen-agers 
had decided that he was their best friend and someone 
they could rely on in all circumstances. They were at his 
door every night, asking for advice on their studies, their 
dances, their romantic problems, even their vocations. Mike 
was flattered and then frightened and finally angry. He 
suspected that the seemingly naive young priest had trapped 
him with a deliberate plot. 

Nor did Father Callaghan deny that there was a plot. 
To Mike’s angry complaints, he replied by tossing at him 
a Young Christian Student’s inquiry book and commenting, 
“You’ve just begun.” 

Now Mike finds that he is moderating seven YCS groups 
and must find some other college grads in his parish to 
press into service as assistants. His parents moan that Mike 
is beginning to act like a teen-ager all over again and that 
once is enough for any family. But Mike can’t stop. “These 
kids need me,” he says. Mike may not be a lay missionary, 
but, if he is not, it is hard to say what else he is. 


HE great-grandfather of Kevin McCarthy 

was a Fenian who took great delight in 

making life miserable for the British in 

Ireland a century ago. Such ancestry may 

explain why Kevin is not running from a 

fight now! But until recently, the only 
trace of Ireland that three generations of American life had 
left in Kevin was a glib, Irish tongue. Nor was this tongue 
an obstacle to his becoming, at the age of thirty-five, an 
assistant vice-president of a large corporation. Kevin had 
been the model Organization Man. No one would have 
pictured him as a crusader for any cause, much less for 
racial justice. 

It was the Christian Family Movement which got Kevin 
into trouble. It seemed a harmless enough organization, and 
Kevin was convinced that his group’s action of obtaining 
a new playground for the children of the neighborhood 
was the most socially approved type of crusade. Getting 
the playground had not been particularly difficult, at least 
not for someone with Kevin's skill in organization work. 

Unfortunately, the Negro ghetto was getting closer. Kevin’s 
neighborhood was not really threatened yet and probably 
would not be for several more years. But Kevin was smart 
enough to know what would happen. The Negroes would 
move down the main street leading into the community. A 
few well-to-do, Negro families would move in. There would 
be a wild panic as the whites evacuated the neighborhood 
in a rush. The parish, all the community institutions, the 
roots which so many families had sunk so deeply would 
be destroyed. The Negro ghetto would engulf another com- 
munity and move on. No hatred would be abated, no prob- 
lems would be solved. Kevin was disturbed to think of 
his neighborhood and his parish falling apart, but the whole 
process seemed unstoppable. 

Then a few people began to say that it was not unstop- 
pable. Some priests, a group of ministers, and a handful of 
businessmen began to talk about forming a super-com- 
munity organization which would include several neigh- 
borhoods and involve all the churches and banks and im- 
provement associations in that part of the city. Such an or- 
ganization would not attempt to keep Negroes out but would 
merely try to stop the whites from panicking when the 
Negroes came, as they certainly would. These men felt that 
they could make their section of the city such a desirable 


place to live in that not many people would want to leave 
it no matter who moved in. The result would be a form of 
integration achieved by the refusal to panic. To Kevin 
this seemed an eminently sensible plan, and he persuaded 
the rest of the board of his improvement association to 
approve their group’s joining the new organization. 

Kevin was somewhat worried about the new organiza- 
tion. He was convinced that it was not a segregationist group, 
but he knew that there were some thinly disguised segrega- 
tionists active in it. He was afraid that the few liberals 
in the neighborhood could attack the new group as a Jim- 
Crow plot. 

He was totally unprepared, however, for the attack 
that came from the other side. At first, some of his friends 
laughingly suggested that the new organization was prob- 
ably a Communist front, since they had read that Com- 
munists like to use community work as a means of in- 
filtrating the neighborhood. Kevin did not think they were 
serious, but it did not take long for the laughter to stop 
and the accusations to become violent and vicious. 

Kevin made the alarming discovery that a great number 
of his neighbors were convinced that any attempt to do 
anything about the race problem was an_ integrationist 
or Communist plot. 

The first obscene phone call was the worst shock Kevin 
ever experienced in his life. When his children came home 
from school crying because their classmates had accused 
them of having a “nigger lover” for a father, Kevin became 
physically ill. Even though the parish priests were solidly 
behind the organization, most of the neighborhood seemed 
to think that Kevin had lost his mind or joined the Com- 
munists. Some of his best friends stopped speaking to him, 
and his wife was often in tears as the community gossip 
about her husband burned up the telephone wires. 

It was the next day that one of his former friends from 
the CFM group began an impeachment campaign against 
Kevin. 

It must have been about this time that his Fenian ancestor 
rose to haunt Kevin. For Kevin did not back down; instead 
he got angry, violently angry. Those who thought that he 
would run from a fight were sadly mistaken. The mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken organization-man became a fearless 
crusader. The expert at committee compromise became a 
hard fighting, ruthless politician. Before Kevin’s wrath and 
political skill, the impeachment campaign wilted and some 
of his most bitter critics grew silent or even secretly prom- 
ised their support. The battle is far from over. The future 
of the neighborhood and of Kevin is still very much in 
the balance. No matter what happens, Kevin will never 
be the same; when he is perfectly honest, he will admit 
that he has ne¥er been happier. 


John Martin, Mary Jo Schultz, Mike O’Donnell, and 
Kevin McCarthy—all real people with only their names 
changed and their circumstances blurred. They are very 
ordinary, and yet their lives have become most unordinary. 
None of them would have thought that they would be 
called lay apostles. None of them would have expected that 
their lives would be completely changed by chance happen- 
ings or accidental commitments. 

They stumbled into the beginnings of greatness. Their 
college theology courses now are no longer academic and 
theoretical answers memorized for exams. Ringing com- 
mencement addresses are no longer empty challenges. This 
foursome and many more like them are not yet saints, though 
some day they may be. At least they are living proof that 
the 20,000 graduates of this June will never be able to 
plead lack of opportunity or lack of challenge as an excuse 
for mediocrity. 
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T HE MOST DIABOLICAL TRICK imagin- 
able is to punish someone for being 
good. 

Unfortunately, it is a common trick. 
A very successful trick. And, whether 
discovered by one’s own ingenuity or 
inspired by the evil one, it is practiced 
by a vast number of people. 

The Gospel tells us that from the 
Garden of Gethsemani Our Lord was 


}brought for trial to the palace of the 


high priest, Caiphas. There was as- 
sembled the Jewish governing body, 
called the Sanhedrin. Among others, 
it was staffed by the men who, for po- 
litical reasons, had conspired to have 
Jesus executed. They had already de- 
termined on the verdict. Their ob- 
jective at this time was to invent a 
plausible crime. 

















But evidence of crime was con- 
spicuously lacking. Even witnesses who 
had been coached in their lines could 


Playing 
GOD 
Against 
GOD 


Men used an age-old trick to condemn 


Jesus: they took advantage 


BY DAMIAN REID, C.P. 


not keep from clumsily disagreeing with 
each other. Then Caiphas, seeing that 
the effort was turning into a stalemate, 


got his clever idea. If the witnesses 
could not provide evidence against 


Jesus, then make Him provide evidence 
against Himself. 

Such procedure was illegal. But, once 
the evidence was gotten, it could not be 
ruled out of existence. Its pedigree 
would be illegitimate. But it could be 
used to make a case against Jesus with 
the fickle mob mind. 

Against God and against God’s 
justice, Caiphas invoked the authority 
which he, as high priest, had from 
God. He said to Jesus: “I adjure you 
by the living God that you tell us 
whether you are the Christ, the Son 
of the Blessed One.” 

Actually, Caiphas had no authority to 
ask this question. Such a challenge was 
permitted in instances where it would 














of His goodness for their own evil ends 


favor, rather a de- 


than handicap, 
fendant. In such cases, it provided the 


accused with a convenient defense 
against false charges. 

But no judge was permitted to dis 
pense with testimony and require the 
defendant to convict himself. 

This is precisely what Caiphas did. 
A case could not be made on the testi- 
mony which had been produced. So 
Caiphas demanded in the name of God 
that Jesus witness against Himself. 
Jesus complied. He answered: “Thou 
hast said it. | am.” It has been sug- 
gested that Jesus answered the challenge 
out of deference to the authority of the 
high priest. In contradiction it has been 
pointed out that the high priest had no 
authority in the matter. 

Jesus had quite another reason for ac- 
commodating Caiphas. If He did not 
answer, He would have left the im- 
pression that He was afraid to claim 
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the title of Christ and the Son of God. 
This would have been an implied con- 
fession that He was not. 

Immediately Caiphas cried out: “You 
have heard the blasphemy. What 
further need have we of witnesses? He 
is worthy of death.” The members of 
the Sanhedrin agreed: “He is worthy of 
death.” And Caiphas tore off a piece 
of his tunic. This act was a gesture 
of revulsion and reproof which Jews 
were obliged to make when they over- 
heard a blasphemy. 


OTICE A FEW despicable items in this 
dishonest performance. 

It could succeed only with a good 
man, a servant of God, one who would 
obey what he considered the will of 
God. A man of small virtue, who 
would take God lightly, could exonerate 
himself by simply telling a lie. But 
Caiphas knew that he could depend on 
Jesus’ telling the truth. 

Godliness was thus used to defeat 
the will of God. God does not want 
men to be forced to testify against 
themselves. Nobody is a criminal to 
society until he is proved a criminal. 
He rates as innocent until convicted. 
To haul him into court without reason 
and compel him to institute proceedings 
in his own defense is to deprive him of 
his natural rights and to prejudge him. 

All civil law which deserves to be 
called civilized provides this legal pro- 
tection for the citizen. Such law is 
sanctioned by God and is adopted by 
God as part of His law. 

The Talmudic law of the Jews had 
such a provision. 

But Caiphas knew that he could use 
the godliness of Jesus to wring from him 
the affirmation which God _ forbade 
Caiphas to demand. He used godliness 
against God. He thereby desecrated 
godliness. He used it in the service of 
his sin. He committed a kind of 
sacrilege. 

However, there was more to the inci- 
dent than the fact that godliness was 
used against God. There was the further 
fact that virtue was made to work 
against itself. 

Virtue is a skill or power. Where this 
skill is applied to behavior in accordance 
with the law of God, its effect is to 
facilitate such behavior. To ready one 
for it. And to smooth the performance 
of it. Just as skill at typing is to make 
typing easy and rapid. 

It would be a foul trick to scramble 
the characters of a typewriter and then 
require a competent typist to produce 
perfect copy. His skill would work 
against him. The more capably he 
could operate the standard keyboard, 
the more difficult it would be for him 
to operate the altered one. 
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This is the kind of job Caiphas did on 
Our Lord. The practice of virtue is in- 
tended to be a rewarding and beneficent 
activity. Caiphas tried to make it un- 
rewarding and damaging. He challenged 
Our Lord for the truth, knowing that 
virtue would prompt Him to tell the 
truth. Then he used that truth to con- 
vict Our Lord of blasphemy. 

This was another betrayal of the 
cause of God. Putting a premium on 
vice by making virtue bitter and hard. 

Like other incidents in the history of 
Our Lord, this was a model which 
would be copied through the ages. 
Caiphas has had his imitators. Perhaps 
more of them now than ever before. 

There are, for instance, the peddlers 
of objectionably sexy entertainment. As 
with Caiphas, virtue is their best ally, 
particularly for promotional purposes. 

They know that sincerely religious 
people must object to such offerings. 
So must anyone who is on the side of 
decency. They know, too, that these 
objections advertize their product to 
persons of seedy morals. Censoring 
has the effect of alerting such people to 
the opportunity of indulging their 
cherished vices. What the godly are 
against, they are for. 





JUNE WITH THIRTY DAYS 


June and a month apart, 

Thirty days for the Sacred Heart, 

Dedicated, set aside, 

One wave in the year’s tide 

For remembering the great lantern 
in His side. 


June and the month of strawberries, 

Red and fragrantly sweet, 

Each one beautiful with seeds it 
Carries 

Studded in the crimson meat. 

Cut one apart, 

See it a bleeding heart; 

Shape and juice in mixture 

Could answer a heart’s texture 

Completing June’s picture. 


June with the year in two 

And the halves lastingly severed, 

Strawberries sweet and new— 

Ah, but the Heart uncovered 

Is the sweeter view 

With flame-pulse endlessly fevered 

As Margaret Mary discovered. 
WILLIAM VINCENT SIELLER 


However, such objections must 
made. The innocent must be warng 
in order to be protected. Just as Oy 
Lord, in the interests of truth, had » 
claim the title of Christ and Son 9 
God. But in both instances, the enemig 
of God stand by grinning and cynical 
waiting the consequent harvest of sin. 

To these dealers in filth who us 
virtue to promote damnation must ty 
added the bigots who use integrity of 
conscience as a political and soci 
weapon against their fellow citizens, 

These bigots have built up in the 
public mind such a repulsive caricature 
of the Catholic Church that identifica. 
tion as Catholic immediately dooms per. 
sons and causes to inequity which 
often means defeat. 

A Catholic candidate for office coulj 
not be elected in many areas of the 
United States. And he would lose vote 
in every area because of his religion, 
But the horrible fact is that he woul 
lose votes in a precise ratio to his con. 
scientiousness. 

He could actually gain votes by 
subtly suggesting that he would violate 
his convictions. This means that he 
is being invited to be ungodly. 


es POLITICAL reasons, there are peo- 

to. discourage te. 
ligious training. The laudable effort to 
assure a religion-based education for 
one’s children is penalized by doubling 
the expense of their education. Families 
private education 
which their children get and for the 


ple who try 


must pay for the 
public education which they do not use 
But the prime target of the persecu 


tion is the Church collectively. 


exclusive purpose is to devise method 
for handicapping Catholics, politically 


socially, and economically. This group 
operates under the alphabetical desig: 
nation P.O.A.U. The Church could 
terminate such harassment by substitut- 
ing religious indifference for religious 
zeal. Its apostasy would be greeted with 


applause. 
In these and other ways, the dram 


of Christ’s trial is being essentially re- 


enacted today. 


Godliness is being forced to work 
against the cause of God. Virtue is be- 


ing made to penalize virtue. 


The tactic didn’t succeed in the ulti- 
mate test against Christ. And God will 
not allow it to succeed in that sense 


against anyone else. 
The world is better for Christ’s ha’ 


ing been crucified unjustly. It is better, 
too, for His contemporary disciples 
being crucified figuratively with 1 


more Cause, 


Pre- 
cisely because the Church is active and 
dynamic in presenting its very positive 
message, an organization exists whose 
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BY KATHERINE BURTON 


The Sounds of Music 


Having last month disposed of the matter of one art—per- 
haps a trifle summarily—I shall now as fearlessly approach 
another, that of music. It is one of which I know even less. 
When I was a child, it was discovered that, though I had an 
ear of sorts for music and could identify a tune I knew, it 
was absolutely impossible for me to reproduce those notes 
with my vocal chords. In the fourth grade, music was 
counted a credit toward a passing grade; one hour a week 
was given to it. When I was tested as to where I belonged 
in the chorus, it was soon evident that something was wrong. 
There was a confab between music teacher and room teacher. 
Twas asked to identify certain tunes, which I did very han- 
dily. I was asked to sing a line. It was clear from their 
expressions that the notes had not come out right. This was 
aweighty matter: I had to have that credit, and the teachers 
worked things out between them. During the weekly music 
hour, I would several times be asked to identify a tune. I 
answered correctly. I was not ever asked to sing but on my 
report card was written: Music effort—Excellent. 

Of course, being thus musically maimed hardly qualifies 
me to write on the subject. But then today, when so much 
music is that in name only, perhaps I do qualify, and so, on 
my long-ago, fourth-grade recommendation, I now proceed. 


The Three B’s 


To plunge right into the classics, let me say that of the 
famous three B’s I love one—Beethoven. My feeling is some- 
what akin to that of the members of the famous Brook Farm 
experiment in the days when Hawthorne and Isaac Hecker 
and John Sullivan Dwight were there. They used to walk 
from Dedham to the Boston Academy of Music to hear 
concerts. A note by one of them says that on the walk home 
—and it was a long walk—they discussed what they had 
heard; but if it had been a Beethoven evening, they “walked 
home in silence.” So, in my small and decidedly ignorant 
way, do I feel about him. 

As for the other two B’s, my indifference to them may be 
due to an earlier experience which has left its marks. To 
our dormitory at college were sent each month two tickets 
for musicales at the home of a wealthy lady who was 
patroness of music in Cleveland at the time. For a reason 
that eludes me now (I think because I was persuaded by 
older students with more important things to do), I was often 
one of the two who attended. The audience was all women— 
the rapt kind, who look down and further down during the 
playing, which was very often exclusively Bach and Brahms. 
What I remember chiefly today is the perfumed rustling and 
the horrible little gold chairs we sat on, and I still connect 
the two masters with these. It was a joy to get back to the 
dormitory where Florence Allen, then young, music critic 
of the Plain Dealer, played for us on an old, tired, upright 
plano, and beautifully. Years later she became a justice of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, but I remember her best when 














she made music live for me; and I think that is what music 
should do. 








WOMAN to WOMAN 


“The march of time,” writes Paul Henry Lang in the 
Herald Tribune, “gives a new physiognomy to style but not 
a new heart; the heartbeat of culture remains the same.” I 
cannot say it like that, but it is essentially what I mean. 


Church Music 


When I came into the Church, I was utterly overwhelmed 
during my first Lent by what the congregation was singing 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings. I had come from a 
High Anglican church where the hymns were never less 
dignified than “O Sacred Heart my Home is Deep in Thee” 
(a presently neglected Catholic hymn, I have learned). In- 
stead I heard wailing, sentimental songs to Our Lady. The 
Catholic Church, I thought, might have the apostolic succes- 
sion, but the Church I had left behind me certainly had a 
musical succession I missed here. Of course, in time I learned 
I was wrong to a considerable extent—that we have fine 
organists filled not only with love but also with training in 
the great music of the Church. But if you want to know that 
in some ways I am still right, as I was then, read the account 
of the music at the dedication of the Shrine in Washington, 
as devastatingly set down by Paul Hume in The Critic. Music 
there, he says, was treated “with offensive contempt.” He 
adds he was not alone in his disappointment, that many 
priests and laymen also objected. I think this points one deep, 
though no doubt passing, error in the work of the Church, 
at least in America: the scholars, the experts in an art— 
be it architecture, music, literature—are not always consulted 
or put in charge. I wonder if secular seminaries give courses 
in music and art and under competent teachers. For it is 
these potential priests who will have to lead, since they will 
be in authority. 

Jubilee has had spirited articles and letters on the subject 
both of the recording of the fine Gelineau version of the 
Psalms and also of the Redmond records of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Seven Sacraments. One religious teacher 
called the latter “Redmond rousers,” and I, having heard 
some of these musical antics, am not sure if perhaps even 
the sentimental “Mother Dear” hymns are not to be pre- 
ferred. These Redmonds are played primarily to educate 
children in the Faith. The Commandments and the Sacra- 
ments, following this laudable purpose, have been put to 
music. In my monthly parish Bulletin, 1 find them men- 
tioned with enthusiasm as “ear-catching records which will 
literally get your kiddies a-singing and a-marching.” Maybe 
so—but they almost got me a-swearing, thus all but break- 
ing a commandment instead of understanding it better. 
These records, by the way, are unbreakable, so that they 
might even defeat Moses. 

“The kids and you will be singing these songs in no time 
at all,” the Bulletin goes on, “and you'll be amazed at how 
much meaning the Sacraments will have for all of you.” 
And a religious states that when the children began singing 
the Redmond version of the Commandments, “under my 
habit my heart welled with gladness,” while a bishop cried 
with delight, the inference being that it was with joy. Neither 
was named, but they ought to watch out or some real music 
and education lovers might take after them with grace notes. 
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TELEVISION & RADIO by John P. Shanley 


David Susskind: controversial producer and moderator 





TRIPPING 
LIN 
A 

NEW TRAIL 


New York’s independent WNTA-TV is one of th 
most ambitious and widely discussed stations jy 
American television. Two of its regular featura 
The Play of the Week and Open End, which are being 
syndicated nationally, have stimulated strong reg. 
tion—favorable and hostile. 

The Play of the Week, which began last fall, wa; 
a new concept for TV. It was designed to provid 
in the home outstanding works from the theater, acte; 
by prominent players. Unlike the average TV show 
which appears once and never is seen again, each 
of the weekly productions in The Play of the Week 
has played for seven successive performances, 

It was an undertaking that required concession; 
from actors and members of the production staff 
Starting without sponsorship, the series could no 
afford to pay the salaries that normally would & 
demanded by the outstanding players. 

But due largely to the persistence and persuasive 
powers of Ely Landau, chairman of National Telefiln 
Associates, owner of the station, the first program 
was arranged and recorded on video tape. The pla 
was Euripides’ classic, Medea, starring Judith Ander. 
son in the title role that she had played brilliantly; 
decade before on the Broadway stage. 

Critics were impressed by the acting, the gener: 
quality of the telecast, and the fact that the two-hour 
time period devoted to the dramatization did no 
necessitate extensive cutting of the script. The sta. 
tion received many grateful letters from teachers and 
parents who saw The Play of the Week as a mean 
of providing a desperately needed injection of inte. 
lectual vitality into the diseased veins of TV. 

Encouraged by these reactions, the station went in 
search of other works that might appeal to viewer 
who had been disenchanted by the low grade of 
most televised dramas. Leading the search was David 
Susskind, executive producer of the series for mos 
of the season. Susskind, who has been responsible 
for many major network TV dramatizations, is one 
of the most influential TV producers today. 

Among the scripts he obtained were Graham 
Greene’s The Power and the Glory, Paul Vinca 
Carroll’s The White Steed, and Jean Anouilh’s The 
Waltz of the Toreadors. They became among the 
most controversial shows ever done on television 
Like Medea, they were technically superior produc- 
tions, winning the unqualified approbation of many 
viewers. But they also drew vigorous protests. 

Most of the objections came from Catholic organi- 
zations and individuals. Their opposition to The 
Power and the Glory and The White Steed was based 
largely on the fact that leading characters in both 
plays were Catholic priests who were unfavorabl 
depicted. The Waltz of the Toreadors was condemnet 
because its principal figure was a lascivious old man 
who wistfully recalled his amorous affairs. | 


Defending the Principle. There were officid 
objections to the program in a newsletter from the 
Newark Archdiocesan Office for Decent Literature 
and Decent Motion Pictures. (WNTA’s studio is ac- 
tually in Newark.) The office’s statement noted the 
“resentment for the objectionable material’ in some 
of the plays. And it took understandable exception § 
to John Steinbeck’s Burning Bright, as “a presenti 


tion which is a glorification and justification 0 








adultery.” 
The Archdiocesan office also objected to the policy 
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of presenting the program at a time when children 
and teen-agers might be watching. (On WNTA-TV 
the program begins at 8:30 p.M., Monday through 
Friday, 10:30 p.m. Saturday, and 3 p.m. Sunday.) 

Later, a comprehensive evaluation of The Play of 
the Week appeared in the Advocate, official publica- 
tion of the Archdiocese of Newark. The paper noted 
the disapproval of the program from some Catholic 
groups and mentioned that the production of a play 
such as Moss Hart’s The Climate of Eden in the 
series was entirely unjustifiable. 

But the editorial also took the position of endors- 
ing what it termed “the principle behind The Play 
of the Week.” It defined the principle this way: 

“To bring fine theater to the television screen and 
thus break the stranglehold of commercial advertising 
that pins television programing to the mat of medi- 
ocrity.” 

The editorial viewpoint of the Advocate may not 
be shared by all Catholics who have been watching 
The Play of the Week. It is my opinion, however, 
that the Advocate’s position was a sound and enlight- 
ened one. Although the content of some of the plays 
in the televised series has been offensive to some 
adults and unsuitable for youngsters, a categorical 
condemnation of the series is unwarranted. 

In The Power and the Glory, for example, Graham 
Greene, a convert to Catholicism, provided a com- 
passionate study of a servant of God who had fallen 
from grace through adultery and drunkenness, but 
who eventually gave his life for his faith. The threads 
that were woven into this story were not all pretty 
and pleasing, but the clearly expressed moral—that 
the blessed cause of the priesthood is undiminished by 
the passing derelictions of one of its ordained mem- 
bers—was valid and inspiring. 

The White Steed, contrasting the rigid authori- 
tarianism of a young Irish curate with the benevolent 
understanding of an aging canon, was an absorbing 
study of a believable conflict. The exposition of such 
a situation in a televised drama in no way tended to 
reflect discredit on the Church or its doctrines. 

At other times The Play of the Week has pre- 
sented works by such outstanding dramatists as Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Chekhov, Shaw, and Ben Jonson. It also 
has offered plays by more modern authors, some of 
whom have used language and created situations 
that would be regarded as offensive by certain mem- 
bers of the audience. Some protests reached the sta- 
tion, others were sent to Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
which became the program’s sponsor. 


Maturity and Morality. It would be fatuous 
indeed to attempt any comprehensive defense or 
endorsement of the series. It would be just as unrea- 
sonable to issue a blanket indictment. 

Here the individual viewer must use discretion. 
The station selector on the television set is a small 
but potent device. It enables anyone owning a re- 
ceiver to be the master of what he sees. The Play of 
the Week, like any other program on TV, is subject 
to elimination from the home screen. 

The matter of what the younger viewer sees and 
hears on TV is, of course, most important. In the 
case of The Play of the Week, parents have the re- 
sponsibility of establishing beforehand whether the 
Subject matter of the show that is being offered is 
suitable for children. The notion that television 
dramas should be suppressed just because they are 








not proper for youngsters is, of course, preposterous. 
One of the most unsatisfactory aspects of TV is its 
preoccupation with infantile, insignificant themes. 

It should be noted that the stupidity, the violence, 
and the shabby standards exhibited in many of the 
crime, Western, and adventure programs that are 
seen regularly by children are more likely to be cor- 
rupting than The Play of the Week. The average 
youngster, when exposed to the philosophy of Shaw 
or Steinbeck, is likely to be baffled and bored and 
to seek diversion elsewhere. 

The producers of The Play of the Week have ex- 
hibited a desire for maturity in TV drama. If they 
will demonstrate their awareness of their moral 
responsibility to the public—the air waves, after all, 
are the property of the people—they should be able 
to provide even more enjoyable television in the sea- 
son to come. 


Marathon Discussions. The other notable 
program on WNTA-TV is Open End, a Sunday-night 
panel discussion with no specified ending time— 
breaking another of TV’s arbitrary limitations. The 
program brings together experts in a given field, 
usually with divergent views, and they are turned 
loose to examine one another’s positions. Some of 
these fascinating excursions into the areas of eco- 
nomics, law, theater, religion, and politics have gone 
on for three hours or more. Again, the man responsi- 
ble is David Susskind, who has proved himself to be 
an articulate (though all too often partisan) moder- 
ator with an outstanding ability to bring together vital 
topics and important guests. 

A recent program comprised a panel of representa- 
tives of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant faiths: 
Bishop James A. Pike of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of California; Paul Blanshard, author and 
long-time foe of Catholicism; Rabbi Arthur Hertz- 
berg, of Temple Emanu-El in Englewood, N. J.; 
William Lee Miller, Associate Professor of Social 
Ethics at the Yale Divinity School; Senator Eugene 
McCarthy of Minnesota; and William Clancy, author 
and editor of World View and formerly an editor on 
Commonweal. The topics included such frequently 
explosive issues as birth control, divorce, Catholic 
presidential candidates, and public and parochial 
school education. 

Despite the diversity of opinion among the guests, 
their conversation was, for the most part, temperate 
and polite. Blanshard was the only speaker to dis- 
play discourtesy, making contemptuous references to 
“celibate priests” and the Catholic position on birth 
control. 

Susskind noted that Catholic priests had been in- 
vited to participate but had declined. Senator Mc- 
Carthy and Clancy, upholding the Catholic position, 
were intelligent and effective in many areas of the 
discussion, but they lacked the authority that a Catho- 
lic clergyman might have added to the telecast. 

An indication of the intense feeling generated by 
the session was seen in the statement by Susskind, 
following the program, that there had been 600 tele- 
phone calls from viewers. Many of them were 
Catholics and some, unfortunately, resorted to in- 
vective to express their displeasure. 

The irresponsible minority who did so were cer- 
tainly not displaying good sense. They could have 
made their protests far more effective by expressing 
them without rancor or insult. 
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Religious Orders: Passionists 


This is in reference to the answer in the “Sign Post’ of 
the March issue, page 51. The question of Baltimore, 
Md., reads, “Since there are apparently so few re- 
ligious Orders in the Catholic Church, etc.” You answer, 
“the usual comment is the opposite of yours, etc.” 

It seems to me you misread the question. The inquirer is 
right, I think. There is an abundance of Societies and 
Congregations, but comparatively few Orders. As far 
as I was informed, the Benedictines, Carmelites, Au- 
gustinians, Cistercians, Trappists, Carthusians, Camal- 
dolese, and probably a few more are Orders. I do not 
know what the correct name of the Passionist Fathers is. 
Am I wrong in assuming that they are a Congregation, al- 
though they take solemn vows, I suppose? I wonder 
whether any Orders were founded in the last few centuries. 
Could you enlighten me on this-—NEW York, N. Y.; 
MONTEREY, CAL. 


eS Laymen who recognize the canonical difference 
: between religious Orders and Congregations in 
the technical sense are somewhat rare. Whether 
the inquirer from Baltimore, Md., belonged 
to their group is uncertain, or was when I 
answered. I assumed that he used the term 
“Order” in the loose and popular sense. 

It is true that from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century no Order, that is, one with 
solemn vows, was founded. The religious or- 
ganizations founded and approved since that time are called 
“Congregations” and take only simple vows. 

The technical title for the Passionist Fathers is Congre- 
gation of Discalced Clerics of the Most Holy Cross and 
Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Since the institute is a 
Congregation, the members take only simple vows. St. 
Paul of the Cross, Founder of the Congregation, peti- 
tioned the Pope to be allowed to take solemn vows but was 
denied. Afterward he was glad of the denial because it was 
easier to dismiss unworthy subjects who had only simple 
vows. 








Contrition for Sin 


(1) After accusing myself of my sins, I was asked by my 

‘ confessor if I had said the act of contrition. Even though 
I had not made a formal act of contrition in my prepara- 
tion for confession, I said that I had. Now I wonder if I 
made a bad confession, (2) What should you do when 
the confessor dismisses you from the confessional before 
you have finished saying the act of contrition? When this 
happens to me, I become confused and leave the confes- 
sional without having finished the act of contrition. 


(1) The essential requirement on the penitent’s part for 
valid absolution is to accuse himself in a contrite spirit, in 
order to receive absolution, because no sins are remitted 
without sorrow for them. The recitation of a formula of 
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contrition, either before or after accusation, is the usual pro- 
cedure and to be recommended, but it is not essential. The 
essential thing is to accuse oneself of one’s sins in a contrite 
spirit, in order to receive absolution. Penitents who are apt to 
be nervous and forgetful are advised to make a formal act 
of contrition before entering the confessional, which act 
endures for the confession. Your failure to make such an 
act did not invalidate the absolution, provided you made 
your confession in a contrite manner. (2) Either your 
formula of contrition is overlong or the confessor is very 
fast in imparting absolution. As said above, make the act 
of contrition before entering the confessional. 


impediment of Affinity 


In a discussion with several friends, mostly Catholics, 
I said that according to the Catholic Church one could 
not marry a sister-in-law or a brother-in-law, after the 
death of brother or sister. Everyone disagreed with me. 
A Protestant friend said she could not understand this 
impediment, as the Bible (Deut. 25:5) says that, in the 
event of the death of a married brother, it is the duty of 
the living brother to marry the wife of his deceased brother. 
But elsewhere in the Bible (Lev. 20:21), it states that a 
brother may not marry his sister-in-law. This seems con- 
tradictory, and I am thoroughly confused.—HOBOKEN, 
N. J. 


You were correct in your statement that, in the event of 
death, a brother may not marry his sister-in-law, nor a sister 
marry her brother-in-law. (Canon 1077). The name for 
this impediment is affinity. It is an invalidating impediment 
between a husband and the blood relations of his deceased 
wife in every degree of the direct line and to the second de- 
gree of the indirect line. Hence, a man may not marry the 
mother or sister or niece of his dead wife. The impediment 
affects the surviving wife in the same way in regard to the 
blood relations of her dead husband. The impediment arises 
from positive ecclesiastical law, but marriage in the first 
degree of the indirect line, e.g., sister-in-law or brother-in- 
law, is sometimes permitted by dispensation for a good rea- 
son. 

The apparent contradiction between the texts of the Old 
Testament is explained when one discovers that the duty 
in one case and the prohibition in the other is based on the 
lack of offspring. Thus, in Deut. 25:5, the text says, “When 
brethren dwell together, and one of them dieth without 
children, the wife of the deceased shall not marry to another, 
but his brother shall take her and raise up seed for his 
brother. And the first son he shall have of her he shall call 
by his name (of the deceased), that his name (deceased) be 
not abolished out of Israel.” In the other case, the implica- 
tion is that the deceased was not left without issue, hence 
the duty of the brother-in-law to marry his brother’s widow 
was not present. The Jews were most tenacious of family 
conservation, also of inheritances, which accrued to the 
eldest son. 

A notable instance of the Levirate marriage, as this is 
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called, was St. Joseph, foster father of Jesus. He is called 
the son of Jacob by St. Matthew (1:14), and the son of 
Heli by Saint Luke (4:23), the first being his real father 
and the second his legal parent. 

This difficulty is a practical example, in a small way, of 
the need of a living interpreter of the meaning of the Bible 
and the error of holding, as some Christians do, that the 
Bible and the Bible only is sufficient for salvation. The 
eunuch of Queen Candace of Ethiopia understood this, when 
he said to St. Philip, “How can I understand, unless some 
man show me?” (Acts 8:29, 40) 


Protestant and Mystical Body, the Church 


We have been disputing for some time the following ques- 
tion: Do Protestants belong to the Mystical Body of Christ? 
In other words, the Catholic Church—MontTREAL, P. Q. 


According to the teaching of Pope Pius XII in the encyclical 
entitled Mystici Corporis Christi, published in June 1943, 
the following conditions of membership in the Catholic 
Church are required: “Only those are to be accounted really 
members of the Church who have been regenerated in 
the waters of Baptism and profess the true faith and have 
not cut themselves off from the structure of the Body by 
their own unhappy act, or been severed therefrom for very 
grave crimes by the legitimate authority . . . Schism, heresy, 
and apostasy are such of their very nature that they sever a 
man from the body of the Church.” (Pars. 21, 22). 

There is no difficulty about formal and pertinacious schism 
and heresy cutting one off from the Mystical Body, but what 
is one to hold concerning material schismatics and heretics, 
that is, those who are in good faith and in the state of grace? 
The encyclical did not mention them. The omission, how- 
ever, was filled by the letter of the Holy Office to Arch- 
bishop Cushing of Boston, Mass., in 1949. This letter de- 
clared that membership in the Catholic Church is necessary, 
not only by a necessity of divine precept, but also by a neces- 
sity of means as the ordinary means of salvation. But those 
who do not know or realize this necessity may be saved if 
they have a desire and longing, at least implicitly, of be- 
longing to the Church. This desire is defined by the above 
letter, as “that good disposition of soul, whereby a person 
wishes his will to be conformed to the will of God.” 

Theologians who have studied this important question 
teach that such people are real members of the Mystical 
Body because they are united to Christ and therefore the 
Church. But their membership is imperfect because not 
fully actuated. They are not united to the Church, inso- 
far as juridic requirements are concerned, but they are in 
voto or intention. Their attitude is presumed to be such that 
if they realized that they were obliged to leave their sect and 
join the Catholic Church, as a duty to God and their con- 
science, they would do so. In other words, they are living 
according to their consciences. 


Catholic Pen Pals Club 


I would like very much to have a Catholic pen pal in an- 
other country about my own age, 20 to 25, boy or girl. 
I am particularly interested in the British Isles and the 
Orient. Is there any International Catholic Pen Pal Club 
in existence? I would appreciate any information.— 
MALDEN, Mass. 


I do not know of any Catholic club of this kind, but feel 
that there might be. I suggest that you communicate with 
Msgr. James Conroy, Youth Editor of Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Ind. He would likely know of one, if it existed. 





Age of Man and World 


To say that I was disappointed in your answer (February) 
to the inquiry about the age of man and the story of crea- 
tion, as related to the Bible, is to put it mildly. Many 
have lost their faith because religious authorities have 
not given a satisfactory account of these things. Some- 
thing will have to be done soon in order to reconcile the 
age of man with the Bible story —PRINCE GEORGE, B. C. 


The early history of creation and the age of 
man are scientific questions, as well as divine 
revelation, which involve a background of ac- 
curate knowledge and technical skill. The more 
scientists can learn of our past history, the 
better. It will reveal more clearly the grandeur of God’s 
work, because only a divine hand could have done it. 

There should be no conflict between scientific facts and 
divine faith, between reliable data on man and the truth 
revealed in the Bible. Every conflict of this sort is based 
on misunderstanding, either of scientific data or of what is 
demanded by faith. Pope Pius XII strongly urged Catholic 
biblical scholars to penetrate more thoroughly into the divine 
revelation as given in the Bible for its more accurate in- 
terpretation. The Church encourages both scientific investi- 
gation and promotion of devotion to the Holy Scriptures. 
You ought to remember that the account of creation of the 
world and of its master work—man—is not a scientific ac- 
count, but a popular one, suited to the intelligence of the 
common man. It was well said that the sacred writer in- 
tended his work to show man how to please God and go 
to heaven, not how the heavens go. 

You might be interested in a book that treats of the rela- 
tion of faith to science by Father Charles Huret, entitled 
Beginnings, Genesis and Modern Science, and published by 
The Priory Press, Dubuque, Iowa. And I suggest that you 
read the review of the Pamphlet Bible Series in the March 
issue of THE SIGN, page 66. The second volume of this 
series, the Book of Genesis, is issued in two parts and pub- 
lished by The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street, New 
York 9, N. Y. 75 cents, net, each. 





Child or Mother 


To settle a dispute between a non-Catholic and myself, 
would you kindly answer this question. I said when a 
Catholic doctor is attending a Catholic mother during de- 
livery and there is a question of saving only one of the two, 
baby or mother, he is supposed to save the baby, ac- 
cording to the Church rule. Why is the baby saved and 
not the mother?—BRISTOL, CONN. 


There is no “rule” in the Catholic Church that a physician, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic, must prefer the baby to 
the mother in a difficult childbirth. The ethical and experi- 
enced physician endeavors to save both. This problem, as 
said in last month’s issue, is a relic of the early days of 
obstetrics, when physicians were lacking in skill. 


Movie Stars Joining Synagogue 


1 have read of two Hollywood personalities, both Chris- 
tians and one a Catholic, who have embraced Judaism. 
How is this explained? It seems impossible to me.— 
NEW BEDFORD, Mass. 


Neither of them was a Catholic, so far as I know. Your 
question, how or why it is possible, is harder to answer. 
There are many things hard to explain. For instance, the 
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betrayal of Jesus by Judas, “one of the twelve.” And the 
denial by Peter that he even knew Jesus, when asked about 
it. The Bible says, “the heart of man is unsearchable; who 
can understand it?” 

Of one thing we can be certain. God does not desert 
a believer, unless He is first deserted, as the Church teaches. 
It may be that the two converts from Christianity to Judaism 
never understood Christianity, hence did not appreciate it. 
As a result, they abandoned it for something they considered 
better in their scheme of things. Judaism was the only true 
religion until the advent of Christianity, which supplanted 
it. Christ fulfilled the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
but the veil over the hearts of the children of Abraham 
prevents them from accepting it. 


Baptism and Confirmation of Apostles 


(1) Were the twelve Apostles baptized and by whom? 
(2) Our present order of receiving the Sacraments is Bap- 
tism, then Confirmation. But the Apostles were not 
confirmed until after they were ordained priests at the 
Last Supper. Please explain the apparent conflict in their 
case.—ST. Mary’s, KAN, 


(1) The original Apostles must have been 
baptized, because they could not have received 
the Sacred Order of priesthood unless they 
had been baptized. Baptism is the door of the 
other Sacraments. Who baptized them is not 
certainly known. It is thought that Jesus bap- 
tized Peter and the latter baptized the rest; 
or Our Lord may have personally baptized all 
of them. (2) The Holy Ghost, the third Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity, is received in Bap- 
tism, but not in so full a measure as in the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. The New Testament does not relate that the 
Apostles were confirmed before their ordination, but the 
Acts of the Apostles declare that they received the Holy 
Ghost in an extraordinary manner at Pentecost. While this 
seems out of order in view of the practice of the Church, 
the present order is not of the essence. The present discipline 
of the Church was not in vogue in the case of the Apostles. 





Catholics and YMCA 


I have heard of conflicting opinions expressed by the 
clergy in regard to Catholics and the YMCA. Could you 
refer me to some written source for a final ruling on this 
question?—-BALTIMORE, MD. 


There are two excellent pamphlets concerning this matter 
which ought to be read and studied by Catholics who are 
confronted with your problem. One is entitled YMCA: 
Why Can’t We Join? by Douglas J. Roche of THE SIGN staff, 
published by Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind., 10 cents, 
net. The other by Frs. Rumble and Carty with the title 
YMCA, YWCA, Not for Catholics, published by Radio 
Replier Press, St. Paul 1, Minn., 15 cents, net. These sources 
will provide material for the solution of your problem. 


B.C. and A.D. 


It is taken for granted that A. D. means one year after 
the death of Christ. What does 1 B. C. mean? The year 
in which Adam and Eve were created? How many years 
preceded 1 B. C.?—ALIQUIPPA, PA. 


It is hardly taken for granted by the generality of mankind 
that A. D. is regarded as an abbreviation for “after death” 
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of Christ; it is commonly known as meaning “Anno Domini,” 
or in the year of the Lord. Thus, this year is 1960 in the 
year of the Lord, or after the birth—not death—of Christ, 
As a matter of fact, the computation of Our Lord’s birth is 
off about four years at least. 

The years from Christ’s birth are in the ascending order; 
but the years before Christ’s birth are in the descending order, 
Thus, 1 B. C. means one year before the birth of Jesus, 
How many years preceded the birth of Christ is a simple 
question, but the answer is fraught with uncertainty. The 
popular, but not the scientific answer, is about four to six 
thousand years, but this is patently incorrect. 


Burial in Military Cemetery. 


My husband as a war veteran is entitled to burial in a 
military cemetery, plus one member of his immediate 
family. I understand that Catholics should be buried in 
consecrated ground. What is the viewpoint of the Church 
in respect to this matter? Does the priest bless the grave? 
—LEMON GROVE, CAL. 


It is true that Catholics should be buried in consecrated 
ground, but in regard to a case like this, ecclesiastical au- 
thorities permit a wife to be buried beside her veteran hus- 
band in military cemeteries, the grave being blessed by the 
priest. I have discussed this question with military chaplains 
who saw service in the last war, and they informed me that 
this is permitted. 


Felony and Orders: Lay Brother 


I understand that conviction of a felony constitutes an 
impediment to the reception of Holy Orders. Does such 
a condition also impede one from being received into a 
religious community as a lay brother? Are there any ex- 
ceptions among individual communities or in individual 
cases? 


A felony in common and statute law is a crime generally 
graver and more serious in its nature and penal consequences 
than those called misdemeanors. (Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary.) According to Canon 987 of the Code of Canon 
Law, those who have been guilty of a crime, and as a con- 
sequence have lost their reputation, labor under an impedi- 
ment to the reception of Sacred Orders, until they have re- 
covered their good name in the judgment of the Ordinary. 

Whether it would also impede a person from reception 
into a religious community as a lay brother depends on the 
Constitutions of the community and the attitude of the 
proper superior. Most communities, I presume, require 
a good moral character and freedom from prosecution for 
crime. I do not know of an exception, since it is not a 
matter of public record. 


When Groom Kisses Bride 


(1) In a Catholic wedding, does the groom kiss the bride 
before or after leaving the altar? Is the kiss part of the 
ceremony? (2) Are the groom and bride allowed on the 
steps of the altar when they are married?—Huron, O. 


(1) There is no provision for kissing by the married couple 
in the Catholic ceremony, either in the sanctuary or in the 
body of the church. Their expression of love is given by 
their mutual consent to take each other “for better or worse, 
for richer or poorer, in sickness and health, until death do 
us part.” Well-trained couples reserve their display of emo- 
tion until they leave the church. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND 
THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


By Thomas T. McAvoy. 
Univ. of Notre Dame Press. 


248 pages. 
$4.50 


Since this country has 
entered what several 
Protestants call “the i 
post-Protestant _peri-f 
od,” there has been af 
vast literature on the’ 
religious, social, and | 
cultural role of Ameri- 
can Catholics in their 
nation’s development. Father McAvoy 
Msgr. Ellis, Father Weigel, and Dr. 
O’Dea examined and explained the cul- 
tural lag among American Catholics, 
while Dr. Pelikan and the Protestant- 
Jewish authors of American Catholics 
showed the image of the Church which 
Catholics presented to them. In the 
wake of such studies appears this col- 
lection of essays, mostly by historians 
and sociologists, analyzing “the general 
problem faced by the Catholic minority 
in the United States during the second 
half of the twentieth century.” These 
essays are a significant contribution to 
the literature on the subject. 

The editor, American historian Fa- 
ther McAvoy, explains that most of 
the essays are the product of two sym- 
posia held at the University of Notre 
Dame on the continuing problem of 
Catholics of immigrant background ad- 
justing to and affecting the American 
way of life. The volume is divided into 
two parts of nine essays each. The 
first, entitled “Roman Catholicism in 
Twentieth-Century America,”  investi- 
gates the general position of religion in 
America, the special position of Catholi- 
cism, and “some unresolved problems.” 
The second half studies the involved 
problem of “Immigration and American 
Catholicism.” The eighteen, easy-to- 
read-length essays are accompanied by 
Father McAvoy’s succinct preface and 
an enlightening introductory essay to 
the immigration section. 

Among the eighteen contributors are 
the well-known Jewish author Will 
Herberg, the Protestant Winthrop S. 
Hudson, such Catholic historians as 
Aaron I. Abell, Francis X. Curran, 
S.J., Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., and Vin- 
cent de Sanctis, and professors of po- 
litical or social science such as Jerome 
Kerwin, Willard E. Wright, and Joseph 
H. Fichter, S.J. Their contributions are 
consistently thoughtful. In almost every 
case, their over-all effect is to show the 
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reader that the problem is not simply 
that of a religious minority; that ethnic, 
linguistic, social, cultural, and economic 
factors all complicate and confuse the 
religious situation. 

Some readers will be annoyed by an 
apparent unevenness of the essays. 
Seven of them are heavily.documented, 
two are slightly documented, and nine 
have no footnotes at all. But scholar- 
ship underlies each essay, whether re- 
vealed or concealed. The only short- 
coming of the volume—to this reviewer 
—is the professional jargon into which 
the sociologists lapse at times. 

THOMAS P. NEILL. 








OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Reported for the June issue by leading 
Catholic book stores across the nation 


1. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. By 
Hagmaier & Gleason. $4.50. Sheed 
& Ward 


2. THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS. By 
Ralph Gorman, C.P. $3.95. Sheed 
& Ward 


3. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW ... AND 
TODAY. By Fr. M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.0. $3.95. Bruce 


4. MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX. By 
Evelyn Waugh. $5.00. Little, 
Brown 


5. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Rev. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 


6. THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE 
MOUNTAIN. By Dr. Thomas Doo- 
ley. $3.95. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


7. LAMPS OF LOVE. By Louis Colin, 
C.Ss.R. $4.00. Newman 


8. THIS IS ROME. By Sheen, Morton, 
& Karsh. $4.95. Hawthorn 


9. SPIRITUAL HIGHLIGHTS FOR SISTERS. 
Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. $3.95. 
Bruce 


10. IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES. By Knox 
& Cox. $4.50. Sheed & Ward 





You are what you read. Read good books 


THE IDEA OF CATHOLICISM 


Ed. by Walter J. Burghardt and 
William F. Lynch, S.J. 
Meridian Books. 479 pages. $6.00 
Religion is a popular subject these days. 
New books on the religions of the 
world are constantly appearing. The 
vast religious literature of the Oriental 
world is being translated, and millions 
of copies are being printed to supply 
the amazing demand for religious read- 
ing. All this indicates that souls long 
starved for spiritual nourishment are 
now demanding spiritual bread. 

In these circumstances, an exclusively 
catechetical type of presentation of 
Catholicism is no longer adequate to 
the spiritual needs of people. Wisely, 
the editors of this book have made a 
collection of studies which present 
Catholicism in a manner more worthy 
of our Christian Faith and more suited 
to our times. Added to these studies is 
a second section containing some of the 
fundamental documents of Catholic 
literature from the Bible, the Fathers of 
the Church, and the spiritual writers 
of all centuries from apostolic times 
until the present. The entire book con- 
cludes with a selection of papal docu- 
ments giving religious guidance in rela- 
tion to such topics as marriage, educa- 
tion, the social and political order, war 
and peace, and the communication arts. 

We recommend the book highly for 
personal reading, for newly baptized 
adults who wish to learn more about 
the Faith, for those interested in the 
Faith, for religious courses in college, 
for study groups, and for everyone with 
a general interest in religion. It is also 
a good, family, reference book on 
Catholic thought and spirituality. 

THOMAS BERRY, C.P. 


THE DISCOVERY OF GOD 


By Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
Kenedy. 


212 pages. 
$3.95 


Whether you say with the fool of Psalm 
13, “There is no God,” or with Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, “God is dead,” the re- 
sult is pretty much the same: estrange- 
ment from reality. The fool will be in 
great fear, says David, and we know 
that Nietzsche ended his days in in- 
sanity. God is the supreme Reality of 
our existence. Until a man learns this, 
he can never be adjusted to himself or 
to his environment. But how does a 
man become aware of God, and how 
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THE STRATEGY 
OF PEACE 


Edited and with an Introduction 
by ALLAN NEVINS 


His foreign policy speeches and his statements on 
defense, peace, national security and domestic 
issues have been edited and arranged by an eminent 
historian, and annotated by Senator Kennedy. THE 
STRATEGY OF PEACE also includes an interview with 
Senator Kennedy by John Fischer, Editor of 
Harper’s Magazine. 


At all bookstores + $3.50* HARPER & BROTHERS 
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hardly possible to over- 
state its necessity. 
‘ At least 10 minutes a day devoted 
How very rarely does to spiritual reading —the program 


by Loretta Burrough 


=" : of Spiritual Book Associates for over 
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25 years—can literally transform 
climate, one could your life. 
almost sav the perfume. For your free copy of booklet, 
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is he sure of what God is like once he 
is aware of Him? 

Father de Lubac gives us some of his 
insights in answer to these questions, 
The Discovery of God is not an orderly 
book, as the author admits. It consists 
of reflections, quotations, and fragmen- 
tary thoughts on the subject of man’s 
knowledge of God. Such treatment does 
not always make easy reading for ordi- 
nary laymen. An intellectual, concerned 
with the problem and willing to con- 
centrate, may find a good deal of help 
in this book. 

There seems to be some resentment 
on the author’s part toward the argu- 
ments for God’s existence drawn from 
traditional authors. He seems to hold 
for an intuition of God that is stronger 
and more unshakeable than any rea- 
soned proof that can be brought against 
Him. (It’s hard to criticize where the 
author is not clear.) Finally, de Lubac 
lays considerable stress on the impor- 
tance of saying what God is not, as 
being a surer way to reach Him, than 
on the attempt to say what God is. 

The main problem with the man who 
disbelieves in God is not the lack of 
proof for Him but the lack of taste for 
Him. Modern man, please take note. 

JAMES FISHER, C.S.P. 


LITERATURE AND WESTERN 


MAN 
By J. B. Priestley. 512 pages. 
Harper. $6.95 


This is a better book 
than one might sup- 
pose, considering the 
fact that the author is 
not a major figure in 
the literary world and 





extremely ambitious. 
The secret of the 
book’s strength lies in 4+ B. Priestley 
the fact that the author—despite the 
grandeur of the tithe—is wise enough 
to concentrate particularly upon those 
aspects of literary life which he knows 
at firsthand: Edwardian England before 
World War I. and the decades which 
have followed. 

The first portion of the book is the 
weakest, roving far and wide but never 
very deep, giving the traditional sum- 
mary of literary history from Mach- 
iavelli to Chekhov but offering very 
little which cannot be found in any 
standard college text on the sophomore 
level. 

In the latter half of the book. devoted 
to the “moderns” (from 1900 on), the 
author is novel and fresh. He lived in 
the world of which he writes and knew 
many of the authors personally. When, 
for example, he points out—as Chester- 
ton observed long ago—that Shaw was 
a Puritan and his “shocking” diatribes 
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were the result of the withdrawn man 
who shrank from the normal pleasures 
of society, he can support his conten- 
tion with remembered occasions as well 
as formal publications. Some of his 
comments upon other men of that era 
—Wells, Galsworthy, James, and Ben- 
nett—are equally arresting, although the 
book tends to end upon a weak note 
when Eliot, Auden, and our modern 
American authors begin to command 
the scene. 

Priestley is a professional writer, and 
the book has the merits which this fact 
might suggest: a pleasing, smooth style, 
an uncluttered manner of presentation, 
and the insights and understanding of 
the artistic process which are to be 
gained through years of practicing the 
craft. 

The book’s chief weakness lies in a 
lack of any over-all theme. It is out- 
standing for its intimate look at some 
not-too-distant authors and occasionally 
impressive when dealing with a par- 
ticular writer or “school,” but the author 
lacks the personal philosophy or vision 
which would elevate his book from a 
series of perceptive reviews to a work 
of underlying depth and justify the 
title he has given it. 

RICHARD C, CROWLEY. 


A DISTANT TRUMPET 


629 pages. 
$5.75 


By Paul Horgan. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


Paul Horgan is a 
Catholic writer whose 
work has centered 
chiefly upon the south- 
west region of the 
United States. Several 
of his novels and short 
stories have had their 
locale in that section, = 
and his study of the Paul Horgan 
Rio Grande two years ago won a na- 
tional book award. His new book, A 
Distant Trumpet, is an historical novel, 
with its base of operation again in the 
Southwest—this time in an Army fort 
in Arizona—and it traces the Army 
career of one Matthew Hazard from 
the time of his West Point commission 
in 1880 to his resignation from the 
service some ten years later, after a 
series of adventures, both personal and 
martial, which try his spirit, mature 
him, and leave him, as the saying goes, 
a sadder but wiser man. 

Nothing would be more pleasurable 
than to report that the conscientious 
and dedicated author has succeeded in 
writing a memorable and extraordinary 
book. Unfortunately, such is not the 
case, 

The author obviously has studied 
deeply and lovingly the period and way 
of life of which he writes. But the 





most important thing in a novel is its 


characters, and Mr. Horgan’s charac- 
ters are simply not up to the rugged 
demands the author puts on them. They 
are almost all superficial, one-dimen- 
sional, straight out of the pages of our 
“slick” ladies’ magazines. There is the 
heroine with the pure heart, the hero 
with his stiff upper lip, the crusty 
Colonel with the heart of gold, the 
weakling second-in-command and _ his 
neurotic, whining wife, the silent, mys- 
terious Apache scout (with the name 
Joe Dummy). There are Indians on 
the warpath, official Washington with 
its lack of “human” understanding, and 
there is even the comic relief of the 
well-meaning but bumbling sergeant. 
It is all too pat. And, aside from the 
shallowness of the characters, there is 
Mr. Horgan’s soft, sentimental style of 
writing, which harmonizes no better 
with the rugged landscape and hardy 
ways of outpost life than a lace curtain 
in a log cobin. Finally, the book itself 
is too long. One suspects that Mr. 
Horgan set out to write a “big” book 
about the land he knows so well. But 
research and detail give only size and 
weight—qualities, which no more guar- 
antee profundity in a book than they 
do in a human being. 
RICHARD C, CROWLEY. 


LITURGY AND 
CONTEMPLATION 


Jacques & Raissa Maritain. 


Kenedy 96 pages. $2.95 


There is a difference between private, 
contemplative prayer and the prayer of 
public worship. There is also an inti- 
mate relationship. In this book, well- 
known authors Jacques and Raissa 
Maritain explore this relationship. For 
their conclusions, they have _ relied 
chiefly on the authority of the papal 
encyclical Mediator Dei and on the 
rich, theological wisdom of the Summa 
Theologica. 

The authors describe the liturgy as 
an exteriorization of the Church’s con- 
templation of the Mystical Body of 
Christ and proceed to affirm the 
primacy of contemplative prayer over 
the prayer of public, liturgical worship. 
They emphasize, however, that both 
forms of prayer are interconnected and 
essential to our spiritual life. 

Quoting the text from St. John, “He 
that loveth me shall be loved by My 
Father and I will love him and will 
manifest Myself to him,” the Maritains 
affirm that “contemplation to one de- 
gree or another, even though diffused 
or masked, is in the normal way of 
perfection.” 

After defining what the liturgy really 
is, what contemplation is, and how the 
two interrelate and support each other, 
the authors conclude’ with an illumi- 
nating study of “some misconceptions 
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HARVEST, 1960 


A Selection of the Best Articles from 
the Catholic Press Published During 
the Past Year 


Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo 


Some of the very best articles written 
by Catholic writers during the past 
year gathered together into one 
sparkling, superbly readable anthol- 
ogy. Contributors include such well- 
known authors as Thomas Merton, 
Christopher Dawson, and Rev. Andrew 
M. Greeley. $3.50 


PETER CLAVER 
Saint of the Slaves 
by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 
Translated by 
J. H. Perry and L. J. Woodward 


A new and authoritative biography of 
St. Peter Claver, and the first to make 
use of all available sources: “This book 
is bound to have the impact of a sledge- 
hammer on any reader bold enough 
to go through with it.—From the 
Introduction by James Brodrick, S.J. 


$4.75 
ALL LOST IN WONDER 


Sermons on Theology and Life 
by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 
Father Burghardt presents, in intelli- 
gible and attractive language, the 
richness of Catholic theology and its 
significance for contemporary living. 


$3.75 








Ideal graduation gifts 


‘YOUTH BEFORE GOD 


by William L. Kelly, S.J. 


“Excellent format, appropriate choice 
of poetry and illustrations, and the 
vital prayers combine to make this 
volume practical and appealing to 
youth.”—The Sign. $2.75 


ALIVE IN CHRIST 


Meditations for Young People 
by Ralph Campbell, S.J. 

. substantial spiritual fare for 
modern youth, intent upon being what 
God wants them to be in the cir- 
cumstances of their daily living.”— 


America. 
Paper $1.95 Cloth $3.75 
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JOY IN THE FAITH 


Meditations by 
Auguste Valensin, S.J. 


The original French edition was hailed 
as one of the best Catholic books of 
that year in France. 

“Enchanting book, irresistibly readable 


and purchasable.” EMMANUEL 
“Sisters will surely like this book .. .” 


Sister Formation BuLvetin 
“This book makes excellent spiritual 
reading . . .”” Tue Crit 


$4.00 


435 pages, cloth 


MEDITATIONS ON 
THE OLD TESTAMENT — 


THE NARRATIVES 
by Gaston Brillet, C.Or. 


This first volume in a _ series of four 
(**Tue Psatms, *** Propnecy, **** Wis 
pom, to be published this vear) is based 
on the historical accounts. Father Bril 
let has chosen the richest pericopes to 
help us savor the timeless doctrine: our 
relationship with God, God's attitude 
toward us, toward the Church, and our 
own attitude toward Him. 


239 pages, cloth 


SOME SCHOOLS OF 
CATHOLIC SPIRITUALITY 


by Jean Gautier, S.S. 


A handbook for persons already aware 
of the broad differences among the va 
rious forms of spiritual discipline (Ben 
edictine, Dominican esuit, Salesian 
Oratorian, Carmelite, etc.) but not well 
acquainted with the more subtle ones 
“*EXTRAORDINARILY VALUABLE 
AND STIMULATING."”’ Worsnip 


$3.50 


“It now seems difficult to set forth such 
matters without consulting this book 
which is an excellent working tool.” 


DanieL-Rops 


$4.75 


SINGING IN GOD’S EAR 
by Dom David Nicholson, O.S.B. 


A new a ee h ted Gregorian Chant 

nace gage $2.00 
THE COMPLETE PRAYERS 
OF HIS HOLINESS PIUS XIil 


translated from the 
Alastair Guinan. 


176 pages, 3 photos, paper $1.50 


AUGUSTINE, PHILOSOPHER 


OF FREEDOM 
by Mary T. Clark, R.S.C.J. 


“A worthy addition to the list of books or 


original texts by 


St. Augustine.”” America. ‘‘Mother Clark's 
work presents the finest evidence of the 
marks of pure scholarship.’ Catholic Li- 


brary World. 


273 pages, cloth $4.50 


At your bookstore or 
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which tend to divert Christian souls 
from contemplation.” They refute the 
idea that mere techniques, liturgical or 
otherwise, can lead to union with God. 
While they recognize the enormous 
help which the liturgy gives to con- 
templatives in “their effort to deliver 
themselves from the complications and 
returns On self to which our psychologi- 
cal mechanisms naturally incline us,” 
they defend contemplatives against the 
charge of egocentricity and subjectivity. 
“Because of that love with which it per- 
fects our life, contemplation alone real- 
izes in us universality, and renders the 
soul Catholic in spirit and truth.” 

Liturgy and Contemplation, for all its 
brevity and simplicity, is full of creative 
insights. One of its most provocative 
ideas is that the authentic need of our 
age, in that which concerns the spirit- 
ual, is to “have done with the illusion 
that [contemplation] should be reserved 
for the specialist.” They plead for con- 
templation to be placed on the high- 
ways and byways of the world. 

With the present renewed interest in 
the liturgy, this study will have new 
importance for mature readers. 
GENEVIEVE M. CASEY. 


UP, INTO THE SINGING 


MOUNTAIN 
By Richard Llewellyn. 378 pages. 
Doubleday. $4.95 
In this long-awaited 


sequel to How Green 
Was My Valley, the 
old-country quaintness 
of Welsh customs 
flowers, incongruously 
enough, on the edge 
of the South American 
pampas. Against the 
fierce elements’ of 








R. Llewellyn 
weather, wilderness, and /ndios, a set- 
tlement of intrepid Welsh miners has 


established a foothold at the base of 
the Andes in Patagonia. To this patch 
of Wales transplanted under the South- 
ern Cross, Huw Morgan has followed 
other members of his family who had 
already emigrated from the sooty col- 
lieries depicted in the earlier book. 

A cabinetmaker by trade, Huw dis- 
covers a ready market for his wares 
in the Colony of Camwy. There is a 
girl, too—Lal Corwen—tall as the night 
and slender as jasmine, but capable as 
any peon on her father’s farm. So, in 
spite of obstacles raised by nature and 
unfriendly neighbors, life is still sweet 
with promise in this new land. 

Though customary standards might 
rule that the cadence of local dialect 
should contribute restrained side effects 
to a novel, Mr. Llewellyn chooses to 
let his picturesque speech be the main 
attraction. The story, then, is not what 
matters most, but his singular method 
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of telling it, through a galaxy of such 
personalities as Tom, Tot, the smalleg 
man in the city; Jones, known as Price 
Special, the shipping manager for the 
Farmers’ Co-op; Sarah, Buckets, 
valiant heroine who gave all her strength 
to keep the floodwaters from claiming 
the valley pastures; and the unusual 
four brothers Evans—Evans, Up; Evans. 
Down; Evans, Sideways; and the young. 
est Evans, All Shapes, “who had a 
twist in the fork or something wrong 
with his gottings that never let him 
sit square to a saddle.” 

Against these colorful colloquialisms, 
who would argue for literary con. 
formity? 

LOIS SLADE PUSATERI, 


THROUGH DOOMS OF LOVE 


By Karl Stern. 433 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.95 


In his native Czechoslovakia, Leonhard 
Radbert had been internationally known 
as the maker of fine glass. He had also 
been recognized as a musician; a lec- 
turer on foreign affairs, glassmaking, 
and music; and the genial host of ele- 
gant garden parties. When the Nazi 
purge came, his family had been sepa- 
rated and displaced. Wife and son had 
found refuge in England; he and his 
daughter in America. The family split 
may have been inevitable, since, as we 
eventually learn, husband and _ wife 
had never been really happy together. 

When the novel opens, Radbert and 
his daughter, Marianne. are living in 
a suburb of Chicago in 1949. The 
daughter is a fashion model who works 
and lives only for her father. She tries 
to surround him with the atmosphere 
he knew at home as the distinguished 
and respected head of the Radbert Glass 
Works, arranging lectures for him be- 
fore Czech-American and refugee or- 
ganizations and taking him away to 
cool summer places and warm winter 
resorts. He acts as her secretary, making 
her appointments, doing her bookkeep- 
ing. To outsiders like Barney Lukas. 
Marianne’s chief employer and _ lover. 
this relationship is incomprehensible 

Karl Stern, the author of the book 
is a renowned psychiatrist. Here he at 
tempts to be a novelist. Having set ur 
the novelist’s dramatic situation, he 
proceeds to resolve it with the psy- 
chiatrist’s science. The psychiatrist 
submerges the novelist. Old Radbert 
is felled by a mental illness, and Mari- 
anne is plunged, with her father, into 
the strange, dark world of mental hos- 
pitals. Her father’s extended treatment 
at the Holy Jordan Mental Hospital is 
given extended treatment in the novel. 
The whole, long, grim affair has a 
shattering effect on Marianne, who turns 
first to Lukas as a lover, to Dr. Birn- 
stamm as a psychiatrist, to Mrs. Surin 
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as a religious advisor and friend. Mrs. 
Surin is the spiritual leaven (reminding 
one strongly of the Baroness de Hueck), 
but Marianne’s spiritual regeneration 
seems to this reviewer to be a love of 
Mrs. Surin rather than a love of God. 
For Marianne, love of God will have 
to come through human love resolved 
through Barney Lukas, who himself has 
undergone a renewal. 

The novel is too long and unrelieved; 
more than half the book deals with the 
psychiatric treatment of the father. 
While there is nothing sensational or 
lurid in the handling of this portion, nor 
is it too technical for lay understanding, 
yet its excessive length and detail tend 
to suggest a medical history rather than 
a novel. After a while, Radbert becomes 
a case, not a person, and empathy is 
lost, if indeed it was ever possible. May 
be the psychiatrist is too objective as a 
novelist. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


THE KREMLIN 


By David Douglas Duncan. 
168 pages. 
New York Graphic Society. $25. 


This reviewer makes no claim to being 
either an art critic or an expert in 
photography. However, for sheer ex- 
cellence and enjoyment, there is noth- 
ing on today’s book market that can 
touch the visual beauty of The Kremlin, 
David Duncan’s latest and most dis- 
tinguished essay in photo literature. 

Duncan can justifiably claim to be 
one of the world’s top photographers. 
His technical excellence is gratifyingly 
abetted by a talent for writing crisply. 
For those readers who earlier read his 
delightful photo study of The Private 
World of Pablo Picasso, increased re- 
spect for his art will result from this 
entirely new and dramatic venture. 

Duncan conceived the idea of photo- 
graphing the priceless national heir- 
looms and art treasures of Russian 
History, while in the Soviet Union on 
another photo story. Khrushchev him- 
self authorized the project, and Duncan 
was given complete freedom of move- 
ment within the historic fortress of the 
Kremlin. 

The results are found in 83 magnifi- 
cent color plates comprising the first 
full-color report ever made within the 
citadel of Russian Communism. Selec- 
tions range from the medieval period 
of Russian art to the fabulous imperial 
jewels. The photos of art and archi- 
tecture are so arranged as to provide 
ample background for the equally in- 
teresting text which traces Russian His- 
tory from the early Middle Ages to 
the advent of Communism, with the 
emphasis always on that intriguing 
complex, a city within a city, the 
Kremlin. 


Probably of greatest interest to the 
Christian reader will be the sections 
detailing the development of religion 
in the country with the heavy and 
beautiful influence of art and liturgy 
on the Russian mind. Some of the ikons 
and vestments shown are incomparable. 
For the general reader there is also in- 
cluded a research supplement which 
fills in some of the gaps we all have 
in the area of Russian civilization. 

This reviewer knows of no other 
book in recent years that has so ex- 
cited his appreciation of the world of 
art. 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


By John §S. Reshetar, Jr. 
Praeger. 


331 pages. 
$6.00 


Historians and political scientists re- 
cently have been turning out some ex- 
cellent scientific studies of the true 
nature and techniques of Communism. 
Among such publications stands out the 
present work of Dr. John S. Reshetar of 
the University of Washington. 

It is refreshing to pick up Dr. Reshe- 
tar’s book and see his familiarity with 
original Communist documents as well 
as with a long list of “Bolsheviks” who 
were deeply involved in bringing about 
the Revolution. The author, of course, 
was limited by space, but the reader 
may wish that he had supplied more 
details in sketching the careers of some 
of these revolutionaries. For example, 
the author makes several references to 
Lenin’s communications to Sergei Ivano- 
vich Gussev but fails to mention that 
it was Gussev who, as Stalin’s interna- 
tional representative and under the 
name of P. Green, worked for the 
Party in the U.S.A. 

In making his critical analysis of the 
Party’s history in the Soviet Union, the 
author finds that the “downgrading” of 
Stalin by Nikita Khrushchev was a po- 
litical maneuver pure and simple, de- 
signed to aid Khrushchev’s own pur- 
poses in assuming leadership. This 
healthy viewpoint causes the author to 
assert that the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union is not “a conventional 
political party” but rather has “a dark 
heritage,” which “stems directly from 
its self-centered philosophy of history.” 

One striking shortcoming of the work 
is the impression it gives that there is 
an ideological gap between Karl Marx 
and V. I. Lenin. This viewpoint, which 
almost gives the book a Social Demo- 
cratic twist, is factually incorrect. Lenin 
is the ideological heir of Marx, just as 
Stalin and Khrushchev are heirs to 
Lenin in this respect. Again, although 
mentioning dialectical materialism, the 
author fails to explain the overshadow- 
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it matters not where you 
have purchased vitamins 
heretofore — Drug, De- 
partment, Health Food, 
Variety Store, Mail Or- 
der or Supermarket — 
the low cost of this 
amazing formula, on a 
Startling 2-FOR-1 
SALE, cannot be 
equalled anywhere. 
You get 200 capsules 
— a full 6 months’ 
supply — for only $2.25. One a 
day is an adequate dose. 


EACH FRESHLY-PACKED 
VIM-O-CAPS CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
















* Sood 
rst Order ealy 





11 VITAMINS Folic Acid 0.34 Mg. 
Vit. A 6,000 USP un. 9 MINERALS 
Vit. D 1,000 USP un. Calcium 20 Mg. 
Vit. B-1 3 Mg. Phosphorus 15 Mg. 
Vit. B-2 3 Mg. Copper 1 Mg. 
Vit. B-6 0.75 Mg. Iron 13.4 Mg. 
Vit. B-12 5 Mcg. Magnesium 7.5 Mg. 
Vit. C 60 Mg. lodine 0.1 Mg. 
Niacinamide 20 Mg. Manganese 1.5 Mg. 
Cal. Panto 5 Mg. Potassium 5 Mg. 
Vit. E 1 Intl U. Zine 1.4 Mg. 

BOTTLES BOTTLES 
2 of 100 $2.25 2 oF 500 $9.00 

BOTTLES BOTTLES 
2 oF 250 $4.85 2 oF 1,000 $17.50 


Buy the larger sizes for even greater savings. 
VITAMINS-LISTED ARE SOLD ONLY AT THE 
ADDRESSES BELOW. Order C.O.D. or save 
all charges by sending check or money or- 
der. We pay al! postage. Money back if not 
satisfied. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA & 


Prescription Specialists and one of the world’s 
largest distributors of vitamins. Estab. 1923. 
Serving over 2,500,000 families, coast-to-coast. 
Dept. T-947, 880 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 
or Dept. T-947, 1125 S. Crenshaw Bivd., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Sales in Calif. add 4% to total of order. 





Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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FOR RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES ONLY 









“GET INTO A GOOD HABIT” 





























Communities. 


it is very inexpensive. 


Secular Fabrics 
P.O. Box 5126 - Station ‘‘B’’ 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Luxurious Appearance 
Shrink Resistant 
Permanence of hand 
Truly wash and wear with 
Little or no ironing 
Retains tensile strength 


Save time, effort and energy with this easy-care fabric. 
These goods are immediately available in bolts of 60 yards 
and up in White, Black and Ivory (Dominican). Best of all, 


We have contracted with one of the country’s finest pro- 
ducers to provide us with an exclusive franchise on a brand- 
new fabric for religious habits. 

This material is 65% Dacron—35% Cotton. Provincials and 
Superiors who so kindly tested and wore sample garments 
enthusiastically proclaim it to be the answer for a long- 
sought habit material that launders easily and quickly. 
Consequently they have purchased it for many of their 


This cloth carries these guarantees: 


For missionaries (priests and brothers, as well as nuns) 
particularly in tropical climates, its superb ease and com- 
fort and light weight make it the ultimate in habit material. 
Send for samples and prices: 





















People 50 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


. . and write today to find out 
how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 
Mail a postcard or letter, 
giving your name, address and 
year of birth to: 


Old American Ins. Co. 
4900 Oak, Dept. L636M 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and 
no one will call on you. You can 
handle the entire transaction by 
mail. 



































Medal only $2.00 
Medal and 

26” chain $4.50 
Key Ring $4.50 
Cuff Links $6.50 


An Unusual Gift Suggestion 
for Confirmation, Ordina- 
tion, Graduation — All 
Occasions 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE 
LITURGICAL MEDALS 


in Sterling Silver Antique Finish 
Subjects: 


Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost - 
Marriage - Mary, Queen of Heaven - 
Communion, Confirmation, Ordina- 


tion - Faithful Follower of Christ - 
Hope - Jesus Christus - Christ the 
King - Jesus Christ Victory - the 
Eucharist - Jesus Crucified - Alpha 
Omega, Chi Rho 


BURNS & O’CONNELL, INC., °Sortnue NOs 

















BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 


BLACK MADONNA 
Our Lady of Czestochowa 
In full color 8%” x 11” with 
medal, history and novena. Send 
$1.25 to: 

FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EUREKA, MISSOURI 


IChaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 





ing “world outlook” that dialectical 
materialism provides for the Com. 
munist movement. 

Despite these defects, this is a work 
which should be welcome on the shelves 
of every university and college library 
in the country. 

LOUIS F. BUDENZ, 


THE EDGE OF THE SWORD 


By Charles de Gaulle & Gerard 
Hopkins, 
Criterion, 128 pages. $3.50 


The enigma that is Charles de Gaulle 
will not be dispelled by this slender 
volume of five superbly developed 
essays, beautifully translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. The enigma will persist be- 
cause De Gaulle wants it so; it is part 
of his philosophy of leadership. It will 
persist, also, because these essays are 
dated, having been written between the 
two World Wars. 

Clues to the enigma, however, are 
multiple. They are also sufficiently 
varied to bolster any preconceived no- 
tion. His own provocative and quotable 
prose can be used to condemn or honor 
him. It can bolster the image of an 
egocentric on horseback, a_ potential 
dictator; or it can underline a selfless 
patriot with clairvoyant understanding 
of the processes of history and of his 
own manifest destiny. 

Despite its pellucid style, Americans 
will not find this easy reading, because 
it is utterly European in concept and ex- 
clusively French in execution. Further- 
more, when De Gaulle expatiates on 
military history, battle tactics, and the 
merits or demerits of generals, he pre- 
supposes a knowledge which only fully 
informed military men possess. Equally, 
when he appraises the essentials of 
leadership (political or military), he 
does so in the light of his own concept 
of democracy, which is quite foreign 
to the American brand. 

But if the reader will suppress his 
own bias and read De Gaulle objec- 
tively, he will be sharply impressed by 
a mind at once fertile and resilient. As 
for the enigma, though De Gaulle pre- 
serves it, his blunt honesty reveals, be- 
yond question, a heart of unimpeach- 
able integrity and an idealism of high- 
est purpose. 

LAFAYETTE L. MARCHAND. 


MARY vs. LUCIFER. Rev. John I. Gal- 
lery. 176 pages. Bruce. $3.75. Mary 
vs. Lucifer is a book about the appari- 
tions of Our Lady from 1531 to 1933. 
Father Gallery’s purpose is to present 
an account of fourteen credibly sub- 
stantiated apparitions in a manner 
devoid of the sensational and the senti- 
mental. To achieve this purpose he de- 
pends chiefly upon the exact words of 
eye witnesses and Church officials. 

The author points out that the theme 
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of this book is that God sent His mother 
to say that peace depends on coming 
back to Him. 

Father Gallery relates all the major 
visions, such as La Salette, Lourdes, 
and Fatima. But he also gives well- 
documented accounts of several of the 
less popular apparitions having ecclesi- 
astical approbation—such as those at 
Veney, France, in 1649; at Le Laus, 
France, in 1664; and at Beauraing and 
Banneux, Belgium, in 1932 and 1933. 

Mary vs. Lucifer could easily serve 
as a reference work for Mary’s appari- 
tions—and a reliable one. On the other 
hand, it is not divested of a style which 
makes it “plain ole” interesting reading. 


APPARITIONS OF OUR LADY. By 
Louis Lochet. 127 pages. Herder & 
Herder. $2.95. This book’s unifying 
thought is that Our Lady’s apparitions 
are merely a modern manifestation of 
the role she has been playing in the 
Church throughout its whole existence. 
This role Louis Lochet depicts well 
when he says, “Mary glorified appears 
in the Church as an image of the 
Church’s own destiny and a guarantee 
of fulfillment in Christ.” 

There are no accounts of apparitions 
in this book. In fact, there are very 
few references to specific visions. The 
author, instead, systematically considers 
the import of all of Mary’s apparitions 
in general—their meaning, their pur- 
pose, their place in the life of the 
Church. They are part of the glory of 
her Son insofar as they associate Mary 
with His triumph; they fulfill the need 
for a concrete example of the way a 
creature can share in Christ’s glory; they 
are arguments against modern rational- 
ists so imbued with experimental science 
that they “debunk” revelation; they help 
the Church raise in the world a perma- 
nent sign of humanity reunited around 
Christ; they help the Church sustain 
man’s enthusiasm by the expectation 
of the One who will accomplish His 
promises in the Church. 


RECENT APPARITIONS OF OUR 
LADY. By Edward Connor. 99 pages. 
Academy Library Guild. $2.95. The 
author finds eight major apparitions of 
Our Lady since 1830 and clearly de- 
scribes the circumstances and message 
of each. Three chapters are devoted 
to Fatima, with a special enlightening 
appendix concerning the controversy 
over the famous 1960 “secret.” Clear, 
succinct, and free from hysteria, the 
author seeks to stick to sober fact. Here 
is a digest of important information, 
attractively put forth by author and 
publisher. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Gaston Brillet, C.Or. Trans- 
lated by Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J. 239 pages. Desclee. $3.50. 
Pope Pius XI expressed the wish that 
Catholics of our day would become as 
familiar with the Old as they are with 
the New Testament. For beginners, 


this book by the Superior General of 
the Congregation of the Oratory pro- 
vides a refreshing devotional introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament. 


In ninety- 





one brief meditations on such subjects 
as God, Man, Sacrifice, Work, Wor- 
ship, Purity, Friendship, Motherhood, 
etc., the author begins with some narra- 
tive taken from the Old Testament and 
sets forth a rich, timeless meaning of 
the text. An excellent way for begin- 
ners to learn to love the Old Testament. 


MARY, MOTHER OF FAITH. By Josef 
Weiger with an Introduction by Ro- 
mano Guardini. 260 pages. Regnery. 
$5.00. This life of our Blessed Lady, 
originally written in German, has en- 
joyed great acclaim in Europe for sev- 
eral years. The English translation now 
brings it to the attention of American 
readers. The author is deeply versed 
in Scriptural knowledge and beautifully 
combines solidity of doctrine with the 
deep devotion of a warm heart. A joy 
to read. 


BERNIE BECOMES A NUN. By Sister 
Maria Del Rey. 144 pages. Maryknoll. 
$1.50. This is the new, popular edition 
of an already popular work. With many 
splendid photos by George Barris, the 
book traces the beautiful story of how 
a girl becomes a nun. Ideal literature 
for vocation-minded. 


OUR REVIEWERS 


THOMAS BERRY, C.P., Ph.D. (Cath. 
Univ.); Lecturer at Institute of Far East- 
ern Studies, Seton Hall University, N.J. 
Author of The Historical Theory of Gio- 
vanni Battista Vico. 


LOUIS F. BUDENZ, LL.B. (Indianapolis 
Law School); asst. dir. Cath. Central 
Verein, 1913-14; ed. The Daily Worker, 
1935-45; received back in Church, 1945; 
author, Techniques of Communism. 


FORTUNATA CALIRI, Ed.M. (Boston 
Teachers College), Assistant Professor of 
English, State Teachers College, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 


GENEVIEVE M. CASEY, M.A., (U. 
Mich.) Studied journalism, U. Minn. Chief, 
Extension Department, Detroit Public 
Library. 


RICHARD C. CROWLEY, B.A. (Majored 
in English at Catholic University of Amer- 
ica); author of magazine articles and re- 
views; now living at Bronxville, N. Y. 


ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY, Iecturer, 
writer, U.S. Foreign Service Offficer, 
Europe, America, and now in Caribbean. 


JAMES FREDERICK FISHER, C.S.P., 
M.A. (St. Paul’s College, Washington, 
D.C.), currently at Paulist Information 
Center, Boston, Massachusetts. 


LAFAYETTE MARCHAND, B.B.A. (Bos- 
ton U.); Foreign and Washington News 
Editor of The Boston Globe; lecturer on 
national and international affairs. 


THOMAS P. NEILL, Ph.D. (St. Louis 
U.): professor of Economics, St. Louis U. 
Author of many books including The Rise 
and Fall of Liberalism and Religion and 
Culture. 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI, graduate of 
St. Jos. Acad. Dubuque, Iowa; former 
newspaperwoman; now married. Res. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


You are what you read. Read good books 





Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 


Get these new Musical Multiplication Records 
—and see his marks in arithmetic go up, quickly! 
All the Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 
12’s have been set to music on 5 records. Each 
table has its own catchy tune and musical quiz. 
Children love to play them. Used in thousands 
of schools. Parents and teachers report wonder- 
ful results. Write for free folder. Send name to— 
Bremner Records, Dept. Y-44, Wilmette, Il. 











The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 











Now! To guard you hours longer 


A VITAMIN 
“RESERVE BANK” 
INSIDE YOUR BODY 


Brand new and available only by mail—the amaz- 
ing “‘time-release’’ KIMTAB Vitamin Tablets. 
When you take a KIMTAB, the outer layer dis- 
solves quickly, releasing precious vitamins, min- 
erals and lipotropes into your bloodstream. Hours 
later, the unique built-in ‘“‘time-lock”’ dissolves, 
releasing again a fresh supply. Instead of a brief 


flood of vitamins, KIMTABS have TWO PEAKS. 
Every KIMTAB is a ‘‘reserve vitamin bank” inside 
your body that acts NOT ONCE—BUT TWICE— 
to help prevent vitamin deficiency. 


0-DAY TRIAL SUPPLY OF KIMTABS 
(Just 25c to help cover shipping costs) 

Mail coupon with 25¢ for your 30-day supply of 

KIMTABS together with details of money-saving 

Kimborg Plan. Show formula to your doctor. Trial 

supplies limited. Rush coupon today. 

















| Kimborg Product Research Corp. : 
93 W. Palisade Avenue y 

| Englewood, N. J., Dept. 58 ° 

| Yes! Rush me a trial 30-day supply of KIMTABS. l 

| After 14 days, if not delighted, I'll simply let you | 
know and that will end the matter. Otherwise, you 

| will see to it that I get regular monthly supplies for | 

| $2.83 plus a few cents for shipping. Trial supply is | 
mine in any case. I may cancel at any time. En- 

| closed is 25c for shipping. i 

| Name | 

| Address i 

| City Zone State l 

l Offer limited to new members only. | 

| Only one trial supply per family. | 








©1960 Kimborg Product Research Corp. 
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MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothe 


r rs 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 











IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics, sec- 
retarial. Art, Music (including harp). Social, educa- 
tional and cultural advantages of Nation's Capital 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Write 
for catalog 
Registrar, Department S. 

4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washinaton (6, D.C. 


MARMION 
Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic 
education, builds men. Accredited four-year high 
school (college preparation only). New 200-acre 
campus. Small classes. Under Benedictine Fathers. 
Sports for all. 27th year. One hour from Chicago. 
Father Joseph, 112 Butterfield Rd., Avrora, Ilinois. 
Catalog. 

















_Marywood School _ 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully uccredited. Mem 
be: of North Central Association. Co) 
lege Preparatory, Genera) Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama. Home-Making. Gym 
nasium and ewimming pool, Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEOUC4TIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited B.a., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 

Write for Catalog 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs @4., tndlanapolls 22, Ind. 




















SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


ay | accredited liberal arts college 
‘or women. Established 1844 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 

Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science. Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Interdepartmental major in Christian 
Culture. Graduate School of Sacred Theology. Write 
for catalog 

SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ies, speech and drama, business, teaching. 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog 


Box 40 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND 


-—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE— 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 














Extensive 
programs. 





A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de 
gree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, dramatics, dis- 
cussion clubs. Athletics: baseball, basketball, tennis, 
soccer. Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than two 
hours from Boston. Tuition, board and room, and fees 
$1365. Write for catalog 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 











IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 














JOURNEY TO MOSCOW-1 
(Continued from page 15) 


the following day. They came back to 
the church early the next morning and 
managed to hear Mass and to receive 
the Sacraments. It was the highlight of 
their trip. They confided to Nikolai 
Kozyrev that they would return to the 
virgin wastelands of Siberia, knowing 
full well that never again in this life 
would they see a priest or attend church. 
But they were happy—they could carry 
Christ home with them and He would 
be their inspiration in the trying years 
ahead. 

“The faith of the Lithuanian couple 
meant more to me than a dozen ser- 
mons,” Kozyrev says. “It showed me 
the sacrifice that is possible and the 
heroism that can be manifested by peo- 
ple who are worse off than we. It forced 
me to think. I am lucky. The church 
is practically at my doorstep.” 

Nikolai Kozyrev wasn’t too happy 
about disclosing all of this. He pointed 
out that the regime had relented in many 
ways in its war on religion. And he 
reminded me that an Article in the 
Soviet Constitution guarantees freedom 
of religion. He said Khrushchev had 
reaffirmed this freedom several years 
ago in a special decree. But he agreed 
that this had not made too much differ- 
ence to him or to the other Catholics in 
Moscow. (Actually, Kozyrev isn’t as 
knowledgeable as outsiders on the ex- 


tent of religious persecution in the 
U.S.S.R.) 
“There is no open persecution of 


Christians or Jews. But from a political 
or economic viewpoint, the person who 
believes in God has no influence. We 
believers are tolerated because we have 
no power to influence the mass of the 
people.” 

Kozyrev thinks there are more prac- 
ticing Christians than ever before. He 
attributes this to a growing disillusion- 
ment with Communism as an ideology 
and a way of life. He recalls that an 
Orthodox priest told him there are an 
increasing number of vocations to the 
priesthood, especially among young 
men in their early twenties. 

From all this, it would appear that 
being a Catholic in Moscow is not as 
bad as is sometimes made out. Their 
future is not bright, though, and Nikolai 
speaks for both parents: 

“The greatest cross is the isolation— 
sometimes in relation to our fellow 
parishioners and nearly always in rela- 
tion to our neighbors. We are not liked 
because we are practicing Christians. 
The only reason we live in a bright new 
apartment is because our eldest son is a 
budding official in the Komsomol. Only 
our atheist son is recognized. He brings 
in more money than both the combined 
salary of his mother and me. And we 
are better off than most.” 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 
and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 
For Information address: The Registrar, Box D. 


NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 








Saint Joseph College 


Fully accredited Catholic College, 
arts and sciences for women. 


liberal 
Tree-shaded 
600-acre campus, foot of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. High School teacher training, jour- 
nalism, secretarial, home economics, nurs- 
ing, liberal arts. Gym, pool. Programs in 
music, drama with nearby men’s college. 
Social activities. Founded 1809 by Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Seton. Write for catalog. 
Give school and graduation year 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
Dept. P. Emmitsburg, Maryland 








Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 


SIENA HEIGHTS A223, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medica) 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings interesting Campus Lite 
For Further Information Address the Dean 





Dominic, 
Music, 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree 
Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 











COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters ef Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Boarding. Grades 7-12. Day, Grades 1-12. Accred- 
ited by Board of Regents and Middle States Assoc. 
College Preparatory courses. Highest caliber instruc- 
tion with accepted methods. Warm, home-like 
atmosphere and careful supervision. Fire-proof bidgs. 
on beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from N 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
491 Liberty St.. Newburgh, N. Y. Phone JO 1-0800 











Cfilmour 
Academy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
tural activities. a facilities. Wide range 





of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 
Office of Admissions 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 
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JOURNEY TO MOSCOW—2 
(Continued from page 17) 


American and European public opinion 
tends to ignore these mountains of evi- 
dence, to grasp at every straw of hope 
in the shape of a relatively milder tone 
in some Official Soviet statement. 

Another danger in the new course 
is that the last remnants of hope for 
liberation in the countries behind the 
[ron Curtain will be destroyed by the 
spectacle of intimate and apparently 
friendly intercourse between American 
and Soviet leaders. I was in Europe at 
the time of the Geneva Summit Meeting 
in the summer of 1955. Experts on 
the staff of Radio Free Europe were 
quick to point out that the Communist 
newspapers in countries like Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Romania were 
capitalizing on the meeting, publishing 
pictures of Eisenhower and Eden drink- 
ing and chatting with Khrushchev and 
Bulganin. The moral was obvious: if 
the leaders of the United States and 
Great Britain find it necessary to get 
on a friendly basis with the Soviet lead- 
ers, why cherish any more dreams of 
liberation? 

This is why every public and private 
demonstration of friendship and sym- 
pathy for the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain is worthwhile, why Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, as United States delegate 
in the United Nations, is to be com- 
mended for insisting that the Soviet 
defiance of law, justice, and humanity 
in Hungary be given a full airing in 
debate in the U.N. and for emphasizing 
the point that nothing that happened 
at Camp David (during the time of 
Khrushchev’s talks with Eisenhower) 
requires us to condone evil. 

We face a prospect and a test without 
parallel in history, a relationship to the 
two big Communist powers which for 
a long time may be neither war nor 
peace. War carried on by modern 
nuclear weapons is so horribly and in- 
discriminately destructive that no nation 
animated by Christian principles could 








NORTH ANDOVER, 


Courses offered: Liberal Arts, Biology, Pre-Dental, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Medical Technology, Physics, 
Business Administration, Secretarial Science, En- 
gineering Physics, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering. 


Further Information: 





MERRIMACK COLLEGE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Conducted by the Augustinian Fathers 


COEDUCATIONAL COURSES 


WRITE TO DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 


Tuition Cost: $600-$700 per year. 


Rooming Accommodations: 
Dormitory Facilities—$850 to $900 per year. 














assume the responsibility of initiating | 


it. Unfortunately, there is still no con- 
vincing evidence that, for Communist 


rulers; peace is anything but war 
carried on, temporarily, by other 
means. 


Given the stalemate of nuclear ter- 
ror, the West had little alternative to 
accepting the Soviet initiative for em- 
ploying outwardly milder tactics in wag- 
ing what is sometimes called competitive 
co-existence. We now face a severe 
test for the intelligence, endurance, and 
patriotism of Americans and _ other 
peoples in the path of Communist global 
expansion. We must not confuse peace 
with appeasement. We must take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities and avoid 
the dangers posed by the new phase in 
the cold war. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 





ASSUMPTION PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys conducted by the 
Assumptionist Fathers. Fully accredited. Summer 
School: Prep and Pre-Prep. Write for catalogue: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
Assumption Preparatory School, 
Worcester 6, Mass. 











SACRED HEART SCHOOL 


A Resident School for boys in Andover, Mass. 
Grade 4 through 8. Conducted by the 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart. Write for 
catalog. 














MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE 


Hooksett, New Hampshire 


A Liberal arts college for women. Offers a B. A. 
degree in humanities, and, with a liberal arts 
background, concentration in science, business, 
social sciences, home economics, and elementary 
and secondary teacher training. 

The college is convenient to the cultural advan- 
tages of New Hampshire and Boston, and the 
winter and summer sports areas of central New 
Hampshire. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


For further information address 
The Registrar 








College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 














Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful _ location. 
Extensive campus. In Westches- 
ter County. Forty minutes from 
New York City. 


GOOD 
COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
NEW YORK 





ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor of Science 

in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 














ing to B.A., B.S .Mus., and B.S. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a b pt ne course leads to degree of B.S. and 
an tec ft 





Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares 





For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 











RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school for 
girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, art, music, 
family living, secretarial, Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. 
Conducted by The Religious of.the Assumption. Schools 
also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. 

Dept. S. 3480 W. School House Lane, 


er r 7 7 








Gwynedd-Mercy_ 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
® Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 
Fully accredited 2-year liberal arts preparation for trans- 


fer to senior colleges. Specialized courses leading directly 
to careers: general business; secretarial; medical secre- 
tarial, laboratory technician, nursing. Music and art. Re- 
ligion. A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, sports. Affiliated 
with Catholic University. Write for catalog. 


Sister Mary Joan, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
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Torresdale, Philadelphia 14, Pa. Aocreditng Gathotie enphone | or pomen. BA, 84. 6.8. (Continued from page 20) 
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Greensburg, Pennsylvania ° times posed a problem for Miss Woods a 
Four-year libera! arts college for women. Regional : 7 j tt} ase "s € 
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economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- gz anistan in 72 &fA rea in a Blinc 
of Allegheny Mis. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. State »n: ‘ istic 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. entific, Commercial, and General Courses. State Department manual that Christian whic! 
: missionaries were barred there. How- 
ee are — — | Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. ever, she located a Marine Corps guard none 
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SAINT FRANCIS at the United States Embassy who w . 
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VIOLETS FOR AMELIA 
(Continued from page 40) 


without moving before she slowly lifted 
a hand to touch the flowers. Then she 
came back to him. For the first time in 
months, he saw her smile, and when she 
looked at him, the shadows were gone. 

“How lovely!” she whispered. 

Her hand dropped away, and he knew 
that she had returned to that dark, 
secret world from which he was ex- 
cluded. But for a moment, he had had 
her back, and the moment was so much 
more than he had had for so long that 
it was enough. It had fulfilled the day’s 
promise of beauty. 

He touched her cheek with his lips. 
That she failed to notice did not matter 
so much now that he had had her back. 
Blindly he searched about for a vase in 
which to put the violets and, finding 
none, laid them on the small table be- 
side her bed. When he returned to the 
outer room, Dora was waiting for him. 

“Now, Mr. Morgan,” she said, taking 
him firmly by the arm, “you’re going to 
sit down and rest. I’ve phoned Eddie, 
and he’ll be here in a few minutes to 
take you home.” 

Eddie? The name puzzled him for a 
moment. Of course, Eddie Whipps. He 
smiled, remembering. 

“Guess my brains is all in my hands, 
Mr. Morgan,” Eddie had said ruefully. 
“If only math was automobiles—” 

“Comfortable, Mr. Morgan?” Dora 
asked worriedly. 

He leaned back gratefully in the 
chair, although he no longer felt tired. 

“Amelia knew me for a moment,” he 
said happily. 

Dora stared at him in astonishment. 
She had no doubt that he was telling 
the truth. No one could imagine Mr. 
Morgan doing otherwise. She simply 
found it hard to believe that Mrs. Mor- 
gan, after all these months, would know 
anyone, even for a fleeting moment. 

“She was pleased with the violets,” 
Mr. Morgan went on. “Many years ago 
when our daughter was born and 
Amelia lay near death, I brought her 
violets. They seemed to give her the 
will to want to live. And again tonight 
—perhaps, one of these days, she'll be 
able to come home.” 

“Perhaps,” Dora said gently. 

But she knew it could never be. Only 
an hour ago, Davy Ringle had told her 
that Mrs. Morgan could not live more 
than another day or two at the most. 

“Perhaps you should tell Mr. Morgan 
tonight,” he’d said. 

Dora had shook her head. “I'd rather 
you'd tell him, Davy.” She had gone 
through school with David Ringle the 
Third and never once thought of calling 
him Dr. Ringle. “I'd probably break 
down and bawl like a baby.” 

Now Dora gazed down at Mr. Mor- 
gan. How tired he looked. She won- 








MADONNA VEILS 


Cary in your purse. 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament. 
avy, Black and 
Madonna Blue ai ze 27” x 18” 
Black or W hg mantillas 
20” x 11” 


Above in pinsiia: cases 1.00 ea. 
World 


black or white mantilias 
size 50” x 21” price $3.00 





Handy on Vacation Trips 
MADONNA VEILS, Box 1422, Sta. H., Suteie 14, N. Y¥. 














MAKE 


ROSARIES 


As a profitable business or 
a satisfying hobby. 
Send for free catalog and 
special introductory offer. 


LEWIS & COMPANY 


401 3rd Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


WANTED sewery 


We buy old gold and jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 
returned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


















IF G WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 











If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. Y-44, Wilmette, Ill. 








OLD ROSARIES 


We repair old and broken rosaries and send them 
to the missions. Please send any you may have to: 


ROSARIES 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 














_,60 for $2°— 100 for $3° Do not send frame. Prices 


wallet 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR OCURARLS CANCER 


MINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 








THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
—. and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; music and art—in the home and foreign missions. 


If interested, please write to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 


HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 














Ivory-tone studio 
prints made from your clear 
a communion or 

by photo. Silk finish, dou- 
ble wt., full 24%"x 3%" size. 
Originalreturned am DEVE 


are for one pose. Need lar ef 

prints? oar 7*—3 for $1. 
ut 25c shipping to your 
. Fast service. Send 





- with money today! 
joney back if not pleased. 


D ano PRINTED 
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wait > Batis Se. Free Mailers. KODA- 
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12-$3.69 e 


WILLARD PHOTO SERVICE « BOX 2554H * ol CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 











invite young girls to 
share in their holy 
Apostolate of teaching 
Religion throughout 
the United States and 
Puerto Rico. 


For detailed information 
write: 


Vocation Directress 


1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 














WANT PLENTY OF MONEY? 
You can make over 150% profit. 
N 


Just show o. 1054 reversible 
necklace with its Genuine Mother 
of Pearl and colorful rhinestones 


surrounding a FULL COLOR picture 
of the Virgin Mary and Our wey 
Beautiful cinemascope effect. 4 
chain and gift box. Sells on sight. 
Send $1.00 ($2.50 value). Money 
back guarantee. Immediate deliv- 
ery. FREE FULL COLOR CATALOG 
Make money regardless = your 
age. Order No. 1054 t 
STEPHEN PRODUCTS co. 

2160 Bway, (Dept. T)N. Y.23, N. Y. 


“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD .. 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Mi. 














LITTLE COMPANY 
OF MARY SISTERS 
or ‘THE BLUE NUNS” (so called because of their 
blue veil) welcome young ladies who desire to 
help win souls for Christ in caring for the sick. 
WRITE: REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL, L.C.M. 
Convent of the Maternal Heart 
Evergreen Park 42, Illinois 




















CARMELITE SISTERS 
OF THE Divine Heart of Jesus 
Invite young ladies who desire to devote their lives to 
prayer and works of Mercy in the religious state. 
For information write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
1214 Kavanaugh Place 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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The MISSIONARY 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
of the 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


= invite young ladies to follow 
» in the footsteps of the humble 
St. Francis, who sought God, 


found Him, and would not let 
Him go. To seek God is your 
greatest adventure — to find 


God your greatest treasure. 
ST. FRANCIS PROVINCE 


1601 Central Avenue 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 





THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Communi- 
ty, conduct hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, 
homes for the aged and 
convalescent. Age 14 to 
30. Write to 





Mother M. Baptista or 
Mater Dolorosa Convent 

50 Morris Avenue 

Denville, New Jersey 


Vocational Directress 
Convent of the Sorrowful 


Mother 
6618 N. Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 











MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 
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CHRIST IS ASKING YOU TO 
WIN SOULS FOR HEAVEN 


Teaching and mission work in home 
and fore ign fie lds 


Aspirant High School 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 


MARY IMMACULATE 
Box 989, Amarillo, Texas 














HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES headed for the Franciscan Priesthood 





The Franciscan Fathers have designed a special course for you. At their own cloistered 
College of Philosophy in Detroit, where only Franciscans study, YOU can take a year or 
two of specialized Latin, plus other College subjects. This will prepare you for entrance 
into the Franciscan Novitiate and reception into the Order of Friars Minor, one of the 
largest Religious Orders in the Church. The activities of the Franciscan priests cover all 


forms of the apostolate: foreign and home 
retreats, writing and publication work, etc. 


missions, teaching, parish work, preaching 


For a special brochure explaining the Order and this Special Course, write to: 


FRANCISCAN VOCATION OFFICE 





1615 Vine Street 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








mss UST WAY OF LIFE 


AS A PRIEST YOU WILL: Preach 
Missions, Retreats, as Missionary 
at Home and Abroad. 


Write For Information 


If vou live east of Ohio. 
General Vocational 
Director, Holy Cross 
Seminary, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
If you live in or west 
of Ohio 

Father Provincial, C.P, 
Passionist Monastery, 
5700 N. Harlem Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


Crucified 





DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions _\. 


PRIESTS BROTHERS’ 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work 
Colleges Youth Work / 
Universities Farming 





For information write to: 


Father Sylvester, $.V.D. Father Reed, S.V.D. 














Divine Word Seminary Divine Word Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey Techny, Illinois 
Co oo a ee = 
| Name aliesiemnint a en | 
| a ee 
| City. Ee State on | 
| School__ SS 
j Priesthood See | 











CAN YOU CARRY THIS CROSS? 


The sign of the cross is the 
heroism, the sign of Christ. 


sign of 


This cross is the 
EDMUNDITES 


sign of the 


If you are 


a generous young man 
willing to carry it, God can provide 
untold strength and courage. 
teachers teachers 
PRIESTS: missionaries BROTHERS: missionaries 
parish priests skilled craftsmen 


For information, write—Vocation Director 











SOCIETY OF ST. EDMUND, Mystic, Connecticut 


dered if she should phone Davy to ask 
him to visit Mr. Morgan tonight. Like 
others in the town, Davy would Charge 
Mr. Morgan only enough to keep from 
hurting the old man’s pride. Then a call 
light blinked, and she hurried away. 

Mr. Morgan dozed and dreamed a 
little. He heard Amelia call to him and 
saw her walking about in her flower 
garden. Just as he was about to go out 
to tell her how happy he was to have 
her home again, someone shook him by 
the shoulder. 

“Ready to go, Mr. Morgan?” 
Whipps asked, smiling. 

They helped him down the steps and 
across the yard and up onto the rear 
seat of Eddie’s car. 

“Been carryin’ tools up here in front,” 
Eddie explained. “Wouldn’t want you 
to get your clothes messed up.” 

Mr. Morgan smiled, but said nothing. 

Eddie pulled Dora back into the 
shadows and kissed her. For a moment, 
she clung to him; then she whispered, 
“See that he gets safely into the house, 
Eddie.” 

Eddie climbed behind the wheel and 
drove into the street. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ 
see you again, Mr. Morgan. Used to 
see you a lot in the old days. Probably 
more than you wanted to see me, ha, ha! 
When it came to book work, I was a 
real big bust. I guess if you hadn’t of 
put auto mechanics in high school, I'd 
never stuck to it.” 

The car ran smoothly and quietly 
along the dark streets. So quietly, in 
fact, that Mr. Morgan could not hear 
the motor. Eddie Whipps was the best 
mechanic in town. 

“I’m going to let you in on a little 
secret, Mr. Morgan,” Eddie said. “Dora 
and me are going to get married.” 

Mr. Morgan said nothing, but when 
Eddie glanced back, he saw a smile on 
the thin, pale face and knew that Mr. 
Morgan was pleased. 

“Oh, I suppose folks will talk—us 
waitin’ so many years,” Eddie went on. 
“But with my ma to look after, and— 
say, I see they’re tearin’ down the old 
church.” 

He turned the corner and braked the 
car to a smooth halt. 

“Well, here we are, Mr. Morgan. 
You just set still till I open the door and 
give you a hand. Dora made me promise 
to see you got into the house okay. 
She’s never forgot the time you helped 
her to—” 

Eddie Whipps had opened the door. 

“Wake up, Mr. Morgan,” he said, 
grinning. “You're home.” 

He reached in to touch Mr. Morgan’s 
shoulder; then, losing his grin, he drew 
back and gently closed the door. Fora 
long moment, he stood with his hat in 
his big hands, his head bowed, while 


Eddie 


it’s sure good to 


















a feeling of deep loss, which soon would 
be shared by many, many others, 
brought an aching lump into his throat. 
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THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 






















































































ar, 
can BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
} HEART OF JESUS invite young men 
Call 17 to 35 to write for the new illustrated 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write to: 
da Reverend Brother Superior 
and St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 
wer 
out ———— 
lave THE FATHERS OF 
iby || OUR LADY OF MERCY 
_ , invite young men 
ddie to join their Order to prepare ‘or 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 
and Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 
rear 
ot,” | Holy Cross Brothers 
you Serve God as a Brother in 
© Teaching © Foreign 
ing © Youth Work Missions 
‘ © Farming © Clerical Work 
the ¢ Trades 
ent, — Write for literature to 
red grother Eymard, C.$.C. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
’ 218 Dujarie Hall or St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, Ind. Valatie 9, New York 
use, 
and The Franciscan Fathers 
THIRD ORDER REGULAR 
Invite young men to study for the 
1 to sacred priesthood. Lack of funds 
to no obstacle. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
bly prencionnn Fathers 
ha! Box 177 
: Hollidaysburg 12, Penna. 
Sa 
of ° 
rd Xaverian Brothers 
az TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
tly er ous young men who can lead a 
kc life of complete sacrifice — a 
in Ns life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
Ld cation — 
ear a sat For further information 
est Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Spring, Md. 
ttle 
ora HEALING HANDS 
of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
1en and mission areas. 
on | Save souls as a noble and heroic 
A HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
Mr. “2 John of God. Write: 
Director of Vocations Director of Vocations 
St.John of God Hospital, or St.John of God Hospital, 
-US los Angeles 18, California Brookline 46, Mass. 
on. es 
= FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
old St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 
4 and dedicate your life to 
the ‘ Christ i : 
; rist in the service of youth. 
! For information write: Brother 
an. Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 
nd R.R.#1, Springfield, Illinois 
ise BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 
ay. | f Dedicate your life to God 
ed and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
or. ages, summer camps, and 
id foreign missions. Write to: 
Bi Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave. 
ns Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. 
ew Se ES 
Pa MARIST BROTHERS 
in OF THE SCHOOLS 
ile APOSTLES OF MARY 
1d Teach teen-agers in America 
: and in foreign missions. 
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For further information: 
Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S. 
156 East 38th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 





THE WHITE CANONS 


OF PREMONTRE 


Wisconsin. 











Qualified young men are invited to 
identify themselves with Christ by be- 
coming priests or brothers in an Order 
that combines the contemplative life with 
the active life in the teaching and train- 
ing of youth. Applications now being 
considered for August entrance. Write to: 
Vocational Director, Norbertine Fathers, 
Dept. S. 506 Maryhill Dr., Green Bay, 


THREE 
GOOD 
REASONS 


(PRAYER @ WORK e RECREATION) 


PIII III IIIA IAA AAA SDAA AAA SAASAA IK 


WHY WE SHOULD BE HAPPY 


BROTHERS 








— NOT A MIRACLE — 





as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


For information about 


Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, 
North Easton, Mass. 


FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 


Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 
ers who assist them, write to 


Z Father Gerald S. Conmy, C.S.C. 


JUST COMMON SENSE 


PIII II III AIAIA IAA AAS AAA ASIA 


Holy I'll write you personally! 


Brother Maurus, S.D.S. 
Society of the Divine Savior 








LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


ing school work or in rehabilitation 
problem boys 


’ 





BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 


FREE FOLDER. write: Vocation Di- 
rector, Dept. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
na 


Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 


a August 28 entrance) 


of 


HIPAA I IIIA AAA IASN 


PIII IIIA IA IAA AAA AAA A I I I IK IK 


SALVATORIAN 


If youre REALLY INTERESTED 


1735 Hi Mount Blvd., (Desk 7) 


(Juniorate Classes are now forming for 


OOO 


essere teceeely SS | 
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Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary’s Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 

For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 

329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 




















Name Grade. 
Address 
City __Zone__State. 

















information: 


De La Salle Normal 
Breaux Bridge Road 
Lafayette (3), La. 


Barrytown (3), N 














Whatever your interests or talents 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


have a place for you! 


If you take naturally to office work or to using tools and machines 
... if you feel an attraction to teaching, helping Today’s Catholic 
Teens Become Tomorrow’s Leaders . . . if this makes you ask: 


“IS THIS FOR ME?” 


write to the Director of Vocations nearest your home for further 


Mont La Salle Christian Brothers’ Novitiate 
Napa (1), Cal. P.O. Box 754 
Narragansett (1), R. I. 


St. Joseph Normal Institute La Salle College La Salle Institute 
: Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Glencoe (2), Mo. 
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AG.) TODAY CAN BE A MISSIONARY TOMORROW! 


You can serve God and country by join- 
ing God’s army to work for the conver- 
sion of the pagan world. The PIME 
Missionaries are exclusively dedicated to 
foreign mission work. Special 
courses arranged for ex-G.I’s. 


Latin 


Write for particulars to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 


PIME MISSIONARIES of SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 East Boston Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan 











PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 
1212 Monroe St., 


N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 








THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 


My, 











G.I.'s* GRADUATES 


MEN 17-25 


You are NOT TOO 
LATE to start study- 
ing LATIN « * Spe- 
cial Courses Begin- 
ning July 1 * * Join 
DON BOSCO’S 
SALESIANS to 
work for YOUTH 
as a Priest or Teach- 
ing Brother. 


F G.I. Approval 
Write to: Reverend Father Director 
DONBOSCOCOLLEGE NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 














Christ Needs You... 


as the builder, educator, 
organizer of His mis- 
sionary Church in Afri- 
ca, Asia, South America, 
Australasia. ST. 
JOSEPH’S MISSION- 
ARIES OF MILL HILL 
—an international mis- 
sion band of Priests, 
Brothers, Sisters with the 
whole World as _ their 
Vocational Director, Mill Hill 
Missionaries, Slingerlands, New York, 3628 Lough- 
borough, St. Louis 16, Mo., 1841 Camino Palmero 
Avenue, Los Angeles 46, California. 





Province. Write to: 











MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 

SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 

to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press 
@ radio work 


@ television 
@ motion pictures 
For a free pamphlet and further information 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 














JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
Clerical-domestic-technical duties 


For particulars send to: 


BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 
WEST BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 








Name Age 
Address 
City State 














LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 





expressing the prayerful wish that this pra. 
tice ‘be spread everywhere in the world x 
widely as possible,’ especially in view of 
the forthcoming General Council, during 
which it is hoped that our separate 
brethren will be copiously illuminated anj 





strengthened by the Divine Comforte 
. Encouraging you and your community 

to ever more strenuous efforts in the prop. 
agation of the Chair of Unity Octave, y 
urgently invite the faithful of every rag 
and clime to join in this period of 
prayer... .” 
I trust we shall be pardoned if we plac 
greater confidence in the Sacred Magister. 
um of the Church than in the persona 
views of Fr. Tavard, however highly w 
may respect him. 
Epwarp F. HANAHOE, §.A 

DIRECTOR 





New se 
yocatior 
priestho 





CuHaiR OF UNITY AposToLaT; 
GarRISON, N. Y. 


“WHAT IS A JEW?” 


“What is a Jew?” 
able article. 

After reading it half a dozen times, | 
am patiently waiting to read the com. 
ments in the next issue. I still say it is; 
remarkable article—to which can hk 
added, a very scholarly one. 

JoHN F. Wuirte, M. D 


(Jan.) is a remark. 


New York, N. Y. 


The comments appeared in the March and 
April issues. See also the editorial in the 
May issue of THE SIGN. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


In your “Woman to Woman” article of 
February, you refer to “certain inade- 
quacies in modern Catholic educational 
methods.” 

I first came face to face with this situa- 
tion back in 1931, when I attended one of 
the late Father Daniel Lord’s National 
Conventions for Youth—Catholic _high- 
school and college level. I had attended 
only public schools prior to college; most 
of the delegates represented from ten to 
sixteen years of Catholic school training 
Yet, when Father Lord asked for a state- 
ment of “Why are you attending a Catho- 
lic college,” . none of them could give 
an adequate answer. Finally I found cour- 
age to try my voice and discuss it from the 
point of view of solidifying our catecheti- 
cal training into an active Catholic phil- 
osophy of life, etc. . . . This seemed to be 
what Father Lord wanted. 

I still find this viewpoint existing after 
almost thirty years amongst priests, sisters, 
and laymen who think Catholic schools 
“are so much better” than public schools 
that there is no reason to consider the 
other schools. To me, it misses the poitt 
entirely. My husband and I have sent our 
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three sons through Catholic schools—but 
not because we think there is nothing 
worthwhile in others! 

Mrs. M. K. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 






































































NEVER ar lg BECOME CONGREGATION OF THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


New seminary exclusively for belated 
is pra. | vocations to the secular or religious 
orld x. | priesthood. Full college course leading 
‘iew off | to B.A. Degree. Write to: 

































































during Director of Admissions 
Parated HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
ed and Cromwell, Connecticut 
forte | |___ 
munity 
| Soa 
> pro ARE YOU WAITING FO 
P| WHAT AITING FOR? 
7 on BE GOD’ MISSIONER— 
od of LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 
¢ In Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
. plac ignorant, the poor, sick and 
~ phate dying need a Missioner—They 
Lister}. need you. 
To what better cause could 
>TSOna! you devote your life? (Special 
lv w arrangements for delayed vo- 
UY We cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 
E, S.A XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
-ECTOR HOLLISTON, MASS. 
‘OLATE 
a BE GENEROUS TO CHRIST! 
A 1 i h 0! f M 
De Heath of the Sick. Priests and 
Brothers working together in con- 
vy genial companionship in Mary’s 
own. Every talent and training 
rsvp Cc ao : erate ar 
} , tists urses « nistrators, So- 
‘mark. cial Service “Workers, Nore poe in iii oni . - — 
Mechanics. The ily Goomcians: | Men in white who dedicate themselves for the Honor and Glory of God caring for the ill in general 
nes, | eee oe ae ee hospitals as, Registered Nurses, Hospital Administrators, X-Ray and Lab Technicians, Teachers, Food 
com Garesche, $.J. ‘sie Sons of Mary, Administrators and Accountants. You can help. 
‘ ea °o e tc yiva aria; : 
it is Framingham, Mass As simple as a band-aid on a skinned knee at Boys Town or the speed and skill needed to care for the 
n be mangled body of a New Jersey Turnpike accident. For information and literature write to: 
‘3 
Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
M. D BROTHERS OF 1240 West Belden, Chicago 14, Illinois 
- Pde gee oe Brothers) } T H E S Oo C i E T Y Oo F M A R YI 
| Q ve their whole attention to the 
training of Reranar hich achonl i : oti ry sige ip 5 Working — 
ovs. The Church thinks ow onsecrated to Mary by vow. iving a common life. 
ongh Po gl 5 @ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social sonmueel 
to come with us? 5 For more information send —p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 4 
ror information, write this ad to the VOCATION —1101 S. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 
BROTHER CYPRIAN. F.1.c. | | § DIRECTOR at address —chaminade Wigh School, mincola, N.Y. f 
La Mennais College, nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. i 
le of Alfred, Maine | MI cic dies s & Seer ed CONS wa ela ada nene © aera 6 b-0's ages... <- 
; SS ROR LAPTOP POE TT Ee Tee Ee ES ee ger 
nade- i Se eee Grade ...... URE 5.5 0 ecae s BO Ones canes i 
Fo a 








“| FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


ne of THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?“ 























<4 | -w vllngagamaaa Preaching JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 
igh} Teaching Home Missions FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
nded Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
' hood are welcome to ask for information Haiti. Guatemala and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions 
men by writing to: in the U 
Father Leo, T.O.R. IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 
ae Director of Vocations 
state- eos 
stho- Mount Assisi Monastery 
give} Loretto Pennsylvania CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
Our- By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
» the oo to erg at of all Fe them because we we ne pan ~s er 3 LAY 
2 you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
heti P A U L 1 S T F A T H E R S bique), as well as of $. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 
phil- HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


ve} | Modern American Missionaries — Apply to — A Special Latin course 
0 Director” of Vocations : : 
is provided for delayed 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 3406 Colorado ‘Aves NW. Gai ten tt, 











vocations. 
after Send coupon to: 
= Director of Vocations 
ook 415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
mission work for volunteers only. 8th graders, high school and college men! 


th Dear Fatuer: Please send me, without 
ine obligation, some of your vocational 
oint literature. 




















r 
pos Name I so crisinenss INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
‘but Ss Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as Lay Brothers. 
ung Address Write to: Director of Vocations 





4 SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, 
K. I cs eichnsips caseis ads! aikasai MAN anschs tional GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS 
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THE HEART OF THE MATTE 
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Here’s Vital CATHOLIC READING 
for the home...school...church pamphlet racks 


is in these REPRINTS 





IC 
NX Bi 








We 
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1. FIFTEEN RULES 
FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH 
Tells why it’s not a 
gift, then gives de- 
tailed rules to help 
you achieve it your- 
self despite life’s 
daily problems. 8 
p. 542” x 8%”, S¢ 
plus 3¢ stamp; per 
per 1,000, 3¢—plus 









-< -—— 4 
100, 3¥2¢ each; 
postage. 





5. TOO MANY 
PEOPLE 

IN THE WORLD? 
World population 
is growing twice as 7 
fast today! An ex- 
pert in demogra- 
phy suggests mor- 
ally acceptable 
steps that can be . 
taken to meet the 
challenge of the so-called “‘popula- 
tion explosion.” Fr. William J. 
Gibbons, S.J. is the expert and Mil- 
ton Lomask is the interviewer re- 
porting in q. & a. style. 8 pp. 52” 
x 812”, 10¢ plus 3¢ stamp; per 100, 
4¥%e¢ each; per 1,000, 4¢—plus 











postage. 


7. THE CHURCH 
AND LABOR 
Fr. John Cronin, 
S.S., of NCWC in 
Washington, out- 
standing specialist 
in social action 
problems, gives 
frank answers to 
37 pointed ques- 
tions about labor 





roblems of the day. 12 pp. 4%” x 
gi 5”, S¢ plus 3¢ stamp; per 100, 4¥2¢ 
each—plus 


each: per 1,000, 4¢ 


postage. 


9. THE CHURCH 
ND 


A 
INTERNATIONALISM 


Father John Cron- 
in here answers 
34 basic questions 
about the Church’s 
relations with the 
nations, efforts to- 
ward peace, mor- 
ality of war, the 
subject of isolationism, the Papal 
comments about the U.N., attitude 
toward UNESCO and World Fed- 
eralism. 12 pp., 4%” x 5%”, S¢ plus 
3¢ stamp; per 100, 4%2¢ each; per 
1,000, 4¢—plus postage. 


= Sipe cae 












: The 2. THE GOLDEN AGE 
GOLDEN AGE OF THE PAPACY 

ff the E Tells why papal 
prestige is now the 
highest in four 
centuries. Unusual 
insight into how 
modern Popes have 
established a tradi- 
tion of human com- 
passion. Also in- 
cludes ‘‘John 
XXIII—The Joyful 
Shepherd.” 12 pp., 5142” x 8%”, gold 
cover, 15¢ plus 3¢ stamp; per 100, 10¢ 
each; per 1,000, $¢—plus postage 


> PAPACY 





6. INTEGRATION— 
WHY? 


Vital statements 
on Catholic teach- 
ing on interracial 
justice in an exclu- 
sive SIGN _inter- 
view with Father 
John LaFarge, 
S.J.. one of the 
founders of the 
Catholic Interra- 
cial movement. In question and 
answer form Father LaFarge tells 
how men of moderation have been 
intimidated into silence and why 
they must make themselves heard 
12 pp. 4” x 54%”, S¢ plus 3¢ stamp; 
per 100, 3¥%2¢ each; per 1,000, 3.3¢— 
plus postage. 





THE CHURCH 
LOOKS AT 
BUSINESS 


8. THE CHURCH 
LOOKS AT 
BUSINESS 

Father Cronin in 
another interview 
answers 41 ques- 
tions about busi- 
ness, its code of 
morals, property 
rights, capitalism, 
living wage and 
profits rate. 12 pp. 4%” x 514”. S¢ 
plus 3¢ stamp; per 100, 4V2¢ each; 
per 1,000, 3¥2¢ each—plus postage. 


10. RIGHT-TO-WORK 
LAWS 





The frank, vigor- 
ous editorial by 
Father Ralph Gor- 
man, C.P. identi- 
fying the backers 
of right-to-work : 
laws, spelling out = 
their -motives. He —_ 
tells why many 


American bishops have condemned 
the laws, none has favored them. 4 
pp. 3%” x 5%”. 2¢ plus 3¢ stamp; 
per 100, 1%¢ each; per 1,000, 1¢- 
plus postage 






UnNrTEe? 





cil will 


- CaTHoLICs 
@ ORTHODOX | 


spotlight. 6 


3. WILL CATHOLICS 
AND ORTHODOX 
UNITE? 

An authority on 
Orthodox Chris- 
tians, Fordham 
University’s Father 
Clement C. Eng- 
lert, C.Ss.R., dis- 
cusses the basic 
religious difference 
—primacy of the 
Pope — which the 
ecumenical Coun- 
pp. 5%” x 


812”, 5¢ each plus 3¢ stamp; per 100, 
3¥2¢ each; per 1,000, 3¢—plus post- 


age 





per 100, T¥2¢ ea 
—plus postage. 





4. | LOVE You 
Oa 6% 
Mixed Marriage— 
a report by the 


Catholic husband 
and the Protestant 


wife, written five 
years after their 
wedding. . . . 16 

S42" x BY" 


10¢ plus 3¢ stamp: 


ch; per 1,000, Gig¢ 








IT’S EASY TO ORDER... 





city. 


STATE 


MY NAME 


A SAVING OF 30% 


3¢ stamp for each copy ordered 





THE SIGN MAGAZINE, Room 106-A, Sign Bldg., Union City, N. J. 
Please send me the following as I have indicated: 


(] Complete set of 30 Reprints shown—@ $1.25 including postage. 





Other Other 
Quan- Quan- 
One 100 1,000 tities One 100 1,000 tities 
No. Copy Copies Copies Here No. Copy Copies Copies Here 
i ey ie Oo ae 16. O a] Oo —_. 
2 Oo oO oO eta y:. 0 oO — 
2 oO oO — 18. oO oO _— 
4. OD i: a ne ae 9 mn ba oa 
Sie a: — ae 5 a nina 
6 O oO 0 =e a. oO — 
3 oO Oo aes Sew, Ts oO oO — 
a a —— fa: Aa” es ie fee 
9 O Bo a Ae ee — 
10. O 0 oO nates 2. QO 0 aad 
Mm. 2 nn 62 con Se So a 
. €3 oO oO a=, ot... 2 0 oO — 
13. O i |i soaiin a) ee Ee i 6 — 
14. 0 0 oO ae a | oO Oo and 
is. {j 0 Oo ‘aii 30. O 0 oO ee 
Single Copy Orders: I enclose $_____._ @ _ 2¢, 5¢, 10¢ or 15¢ plus 


Quantity Orders: Please bill me for total copies, plus postage. 





ADDRESS 











$4.00. 


C) I enclose $4.00 


(—] CHECK HERE to enter a one year subscription to THE SIGN 
—12 big issues packed full of good Catholic reading—for just 


0 Please bill me 
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VITAL INFORMATION IN HANDY 
EASY-TO-READ FORM ... 


to readers of THE SIGN... 


Month after month many thousands of copies of these reprints are sold 
and on church reading racks throughout the 
lard .. . supplying problem-solving information often not available otherwise. 
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